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FIVE CENTURIES OF RELIGION* 


ERE certainly is a book by one who knows the 
Middle Ages and who loves them. Religious 
life (it is in this sense that the word religion is used 
in the title), which is the subject of this first volume 
of over six hundred pages, is appreciated by Mr. 
G. C. Coulton and in some measure understood. But 
the book just misses being a great book through two 
defects : (1) it seems to be written in a temper, and 
(2) it is incomplete, for it deliberately omits the great 
ideals and achievements of monasticism, since the 
author finds that these have already been sufficiently 
detailed elsewhere (p. 20). His temper is understand- 
able. He is a man of immense learning, who has read 
many modern works on monasticism, chiefly written 
in its defence, and has met in them statements not 
only unsupported by evidence, but the very reverse 
of what his reading of first-hand authorities has led 
him to believe. The shadows of monastic realities he 
finds deliberately omitted. Consequently, he is deter- 
mined that this one-sided account shall not prevail, 
and he sets to work to prove conclusively the many 
failures, the general imperfections, the mediocre 
achievements of normal monasticism. We think that 
Mr. Coulton has not perhaps realised how recent is 
this devotion to the romance of the monks which he 
attacks, and how Cardinal Gasquet and his school 
wrote their books precisely as Mr. Coulton has written 
his, angry and determined to right a distorted account 
which had for so long done duty for history. 

It is all very sad and pitiful, these perpetual re- 
criminations. Perhaps in a later edition Mr. Coulton 
will do himself the justice to alter several phrases here 
and there, omit unnecessary and distracting refer- 

*Five Centuries of Religion. By G. C. Coulton. Vol. I: St. 


Bernard, His Predecessors and Successors (1000—1200 A.D.). 
Cambridge University Press, 1923. 
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ences, and present constructively and fully the his- 
tory of monasticism as it appears to an interested, 
sympathetic, and learned outsider. 

Certainly we cannot afford to shut our eyes to the 
relaxed ideals of monasticism that followed every 
reform, to the breakdown, gradual and inevitable, of 
its original aloofness, to the boredom and unhappiness 
it sometimes engendered, to its materialism and its 
‘puritanism’ (as the author calls it) and its hard views 
on salvation which certainly mark its existence during 
these five centuries. 

In this Mr. Coulton gives us no new material. In- 
deed, that is what makes him so angry. There is no 
need, he tells us, of any new material: it has been 
there all the time before people’s eyes. Only it has 
been ignored. 

It is perhaps necessary to assure the reader that Mr. 
Coulton pays tribute to the fine figures of St. Anselm 
and St. Bernard, but he urges that these were not 
ordinary monks. They were the high and rare types; 
and even these had their moments of failure. True, 
terribly true, is it, the failure of even the best human 
nature in its adventurous quest of the Grail. Indeed, 
the prevalence of these failures is admitted by every 
one of the monastic reformers, and is so continuously 
denounced by them, that mediaeval literature is full 
of a note of bitter distress, is gloomy and plaintive 
with it. And, who has not found it over and over 
again set clear before the listeners by the preachers 
of mediaeval sermons how men realised the gap that 
lay between the ideals and realities of monasticism? 
Mr. Coulton, with wealth of reading to reinforce all 
these points, shows us the imperfections of ordinary 
monastic life. We are sure that those of his readers 
who are religious will rise chastened by the reminder 
of the past, made careful by it, moved, and, in the 
end, heartened and inspired. Some of the laments we 
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properly discount as we would discount the gloomy 
prophecies and sombre head-shakings in the United 
Services’ Club, when old men bemoan the fact that 
‘the country is going to the dogs.’ We do not take it 
too seriously: even we are not a little relieved to 
know that the monks were not complacent or self- 
satisfied, and that monasticism never was without its 
scourging critics from within. For ourselves nothing 
is so irritating as self-complacency in a group or gene- 
ration, nothing so tiresome in our own day as the 
attitude of certain modern religionists who take it for 
granted that all previous ages were steeped in intoler- 
ance and superstition, and that ours is the only age 
that has at last found wisdom. 

We feel inclined sometimes to differ from Mr. 
Coulton as to the validity of some of his conclusions 
on some of the points he raises. There is room for 
pretty quarrels and even good monographs. Because, 
for example, every monk was a failure, does it follow 
that monasticism failed? Every monk is bound to 
acknowledge himself to be a sinner, as every Christian 
is too: but monasticism, like Christianity, may yet 
have done great work to the many within and the more 
without. 

Take the breakdown of that ‘aloofness from the 
world’ which moves Mr. Coulton to judge monastic- 
ism a failure, and which moved the monks themselves, 
the best of them, to take the same gloomy view. Con- 
sider the fact indeed: but also consider whether we 
may not also with fairness urge two points: (1) that 
one of the objects of monasticism was the conversion 
of the world, and (2) that if the world were thus grow- 
ing better age by age, the argument for the aloofness 
of monasticism would age by age diminish in force. 
Each religious order chronologically is less in the 
desert than its predecessor, monks, friars, clerks regu- 
lar. Why not see in the breaking down of this aloof- 
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ness from the world a tribute to the success of monas- 
ticism? The need for the aloofness has gradually 
gone. Once it would have been unthinkable, says Mr. 
Coulton (p. 399), for a monk and a girl to speak 
naturally to each other in a monastic parlour; now it 
is not unthinkable. What has happened to produce 
the difference? Amongst other things a less passion- 
ate temperament has been evolved. Are we utterly 
foolish in thinking the long restraints of monasticism 
and its ideals to have been no mean contributing 
cause in this quieting of man’s fierce nature? Mr. 
Coulton is welcome to deny this. We persist, none the 
less, in thinking it a nice point for discussion. Indeed 
it was a sentence of Mr. Coulton’s own that has em- 
boldened us to suggest it: ‘The monk’s greatest 
power has nearly always coincided with very rudi- 
mentary stages of social development in an outside 
world from which even the monastic vow could seldom 
altogether deliver the cloisterer.’ 

Then the unhappiness and boredom? Well, a man 
or woman who has no aptitude (or, shall we say, no 
vocation ?) for religious life will undoubtedly be miser- 
able in the cloister; and Five Centuries of Religion 
proves that many more than now were to be found 
there without due and proper motive, for comfort’s 
sake or lack of other choice, or because committed 
there in childhood, or through summary acts of others. 
Such as these would add unhappiness to others, be- 
cause they were suffering it themselves. But was the 
normal monk unhappy? Loud laughter was dis- 
countenanced in monasticism, as it is in all the East: 
but that does not mean that happiness was discounten- 
anced or dispelled. Truly, there is a strong vein of 
puritanism or austerity in the teaching of the monks, 
a greyness in their colouring, a repression. This, Mr. 
‘Coulton admirably brings out and reinforces. Yet 
there was happiness too. Who can mistake the in- 
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terested note in Friar Bartholomew’s choice boast : 
‘England is full of mirth and game, free men of heart 
and with tongue, but the hand is more better and more 
free than the tongue’ (/ediaeval Lore in the King’s 
Classics, p. 86)? Or Grossetete’s description of 
Dominican qualifications ‘to eat, to sleep, and to be 
gay’ (Letters of Robert Grossetete, Rolls Series, 
p. 89)? That Protestantism introduced a gloom such 
as Catholicism had never known is probably impos- 
sible to prove, but there are laments in the sermons 
of the Reformers which seem almost to justify an 
assertion of this, though, as Lingard remarks, I think 
when he is discussing this very point, ‘ Declamations 
from the pulpit are not the best historical evidence.’ 

The materialism of the Middle Ages under the 
governance of the religious ideals is another point on 
which Mr. Coulton very rightly insists. Paganism is 
natural to man, we hold, and Christianity super- 
natural. Christianity indeed answers his real needs 
and his deeper nature calls for it, his soul is atural- 
iter christiana, but his nature itself cannot guess as 
high as revealed faith. So pagan forms were taken 
over by the Church in the hope that a supernatural 
spirit might be induced into them, the temples of the 
gods not destroyed but dedicated to Christ. As Mr. 
Coulton insists, this is a fine but a dangerous policy : 
and anyone who has seen foreign missions in the work- 
ing will be struck by this timely reminder. Certainly 
the Middle Ages exemplify the dangers of it; over 
and over again the older worship breaks through the 
new; and as in the tympanum over a Norman porch 
you may as easily find a Sagittarius as a Christ, so 
you can as easily see, or think you do, the feet of Pan 
beneath the armour of St. Michael. 

The hardness of these centuries concerning the pos- 
sibilities of salvation is also evident. There seemed 
to be a consensus of opinion that the majority of the 
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world would be lost; but this is a view which is older 
than the Middle Ages. It is found in St. John Chry- 
sostom’s writings and St. Augustine’s and St. Jerome's, 
as well as in St. Bede’s, St. Bernard’s and the rest. 
Of course, the argument that chiefly determined all 
these authorities was the plain teaching of our Lord 
on the narrow way to salvation, ‘and few there are 
that find it’ (A/att. 7, 14). But St. Thomas Aquinas 
is perhaps the most judicious when, after giving the 
various theories on the number of those saved, he 
ends his article (Summa I, 23, 7) with this quotation 
from the missal: ‘It is, however, better to say that 
to God alone is known the number for whom is re- 
served eternal happiness.’ 

But we think that Mr. Coulton is least effective and 
least valuable when he is trying to deal with scholastic 
philosophy. Here mere reading will hardly avail the 
modern in his desire to understand. He needs a know- 
ledge that can only be born of careful study, not of 
words, but of ideas. We find, for example, that St. 
Thomas Aquinas is described almost as a Calvinist 
because of his belief in the reprobation of the wicked 
(p. 446). Yet Aquinas is careful to explain that by 
reprobation he means on the part of God only ‘the 
will to permit a person to fall into sin,’ ‘to permit 
someone to fall away.’ This is the very opposite of 
Calvinism, Indeed, everyone who believes in God or 
gods must say as much as this, could not well say less. 
Curiously, too, Mr. Coulton (p. 471) speaks of St. 
Thomas’s treatment of predestination as not likely ‘to 
settle all the questions which would exercise a mind 
like Chaucer’s’: when actually Chaucer does give us 
in Troilus and Criseyde (Bk. 3, cantos 151-154) pre- 
cisely that very explanation of the possible harmony 
between divine prescience and human freedom which 
is commonly called Thomistic even in ‘modern sum- 
maries’ (p. 446). It is well, however, to add that St. 
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Thomas never supposed that human reason could 
‘settle’ a mystery. 

Again, expressions like the following need some 
explanation to set them in their proper context: 
‘official theology taken literally was very ruthless . . . 
wholesale perdition of the unbaptised’ (p. 145), ‘their 
teaching the promiscuous damnation of the unbap- 
tised’ (pp. 436-7). Now this is verbally true: but Mr. 
Coulton should have stated that by baptised the 
mediaeval theologians did not mean those only to 
whom the Sacrament of the Christian initiation had 
been administered ; by baptised they included all re- 
pentant sinners. Mr. Coulton quotes from the Summa 
Theologica (111, 66, art. 11) what he considers ‘a tiny 
grain of hope in the doctrine of baptismus sanguinis 
for the unbaptised who have conformed themselves to 
Christ’s Passion’ (p. 451). But why stop at this? Why 
does not Mr. Coulton complete his quotation and add 
the full doctrine of the article? ‘In like manner a 
man receives the effect of baptism by the power of the 
Holy Ghost not only without baptism of water, but 
also without baptism of blood, forasmuch as his heart 
is moved by the Holy Ghost to believe in and love 
God and to repent of his sins: wherefore this also is 
called Baptism of Repentance.’ 

Again, when Mr. Coulton asserts that Aquinas ‘does 
not permit mothers to pray for unbaptised children’ 
(p. 442), he might have explained that Aquinas’s rea- 
son for saying this was his belief that they were in a 
state of eternal life like the blessed in heaven, and 
were therefore beyond the reach of change and of 
prayer. Also, such expressions as he uses suggesting 
that the unbaptised babes are ‘separated’ from their 
mothers or ‘God-forsaken’ (p. 173) seem to imply a 
misapprehension of the teaching of the mediaeval 
Church. The vision of God, it held, for the ‘bap- 
tised’ in heaven was a supernatural vision, whereas 
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those who had not been brought into the supernatural 
plane enjoyed only a natural vision of God: nor did 
it follow from this that mother and child were thought 
to be separated from each other, except only in this, 
that they saw different things. May a comparison be 
suggested? An artist and an ordinary man may be 
gazing side by side at the same picture: but they do 
not see the same thing—or at least one understands 
much more of the beauty, delicacy, charm, spirit of it 
than the other. So, too, not every reader of Mr. Coul- 
ton’s book will know that when the punishments of 
Purgatory are spoken of by the mediaevals ‘the loss 
of the supernatural vision of God’ was itself con- 
sidered a punishment, though perhaps as little like a 
punishment to our understanding as ‘original sin’ is 
perhaps to us like a sin. 

On the doctrine of the Eucharist, Mr. Coulton (pp. 
103, 106, 481, 497, etc.) gives a one-sided account of 
the history of the dogma, makes no attempt to explain 
what doctrine precisely St. Augustine was combating 
when he held that Christ’s body and blood at the Last 
Supper were zot the body which hung and the blood 
which was shed upon the Cross (p. 106), speaks of the 
Latins disputing the possibility of the consecration of 
leavened bread (p. 106), appears to confuse the effect 
of the prayer of a good or bad man with the effect of 
the Mass of a good or bad priest, as though mediaeval 
theology made no difference between them, the one 
producing its effects ex opere operantis, the other ex 
opere operato (p. 497). It is not fair to expect Mr. 
Coulton to find his way in and out of these nice dis- 
tinctions; but to give scholastic teaching and ignore 
them is not to give scholastic teaching at all. It is far 
more subtle, more intellectual, than the ordinary 
reader will ever suppose. 

On this dogma of the Eucharist Mr. Coulton ven- 
tures a conclusion: ‘There never has been an age or 
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a country in which the majority of the population have 
both understood the Mass and believed actively in 
it’ (p. 130). And his proof? It consists of three state- 
ments: (1) St. Odo of Cluny ‘complained that real 
devotion had decreased in proportion with the multi- 
plication of Masses’ (p. 130); (2) Peter Cantor held 
that ‘the multiplication of Masses has come from 
cupidity’ (p. 131); (3) Alvarez Pelayo ‘scourges that 
traffic in Masses which was destined only to increase 
as time went on’ (p. 133). All these points of view 
are certainly interesting and raise a discussion which 
will always be debated amongst Catholics: but they 
do not prove or even have any reference to the very 
wide conclusion first set down. The mediaeval scholars 
would have chanted to Mr. Coulton in unison their 
barbarous rhyme : 

Latius hos quam praemissae 

Conclusio non vult. 

Very briefly, to show along what lines severe criti- 
cism could be developed, we would point out that Mr. 
Coulton speaks of Catholics as worshipping images 
(pp. 12, 27, 29); uses the phrase ‘God needed the 
devil’ to describe certain forms of dualism in mediae- 
val writings, a phrase wholly unwarranted even by the 
crudities he quotes (pp. 31, 446); condemns as ‘ crudely 
materialistic’ the Trinity group in iconography (p. 48), 
forgetting perhaps how the Renaissance and al 
Christian art continuously have used it; quotes tri- 
umphantly from Dean Inge’s Essays the statement of 
‘a modern Catholic writer’ that ‘the natural theology 
of our schools is based frankly and wholly on the ap- 
peal to reason’ (p. 135), apparently not knowing that 
natural theology must be based on ratiocination since 
it is exactly that knowledge of God and divine things 
which the unaided reason of Plato or Aristotle or any 
philosopher could evolve for himself: implies that 
Catholics believe the text of the Vulgate to be ‘in- 
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spired’ (p. 175), whereas they only accept it as 
‘authentic,’ a very different idea indeed; misses the 
point that the vow of poverty is hardly found, if at 
all, before St. Francis by referring to the ‘prescrip- 
tions of absolute personal poverty’ in the Rule of St. 
Benedict and Martene’s list of early rules (p. 459); 
but it is the conception of the triple vow as conceived 
by modern religious to which the author aliudes whom 
Mr. Coulton here criticises. It would be interesting 
indeed if Mr. Coulton could produce evidence of an 
earlier vow of poverty. One feels that there may be 
earlier instances of the vow than St. Francis’, but so 
far no one has noticed them. 

Another doctrine, which Mr. Coulton mistakes, is 
the attitude of the mediaeval religious to the Blessed 
Virgin: ‘The last and perhaps the greatest of the 
factors which separate mediaeval from the earliest 
Christianity on the one hand, and the majority of 
modern Christians on the other is that which, in its 
extreme forms, must frankly be called Mariolatry’ 
(p. 138). Now to this we would urge (1) that ‘the 
majority of modern Christians’ (to wit, the Roman 
Church, the Eastern Churches, and a certain section 
of the Church of England) are separated from Mr. 
Coulton in their attitude ‘to that which, in its extreme 
forms, must frankly be called Mariolatry’ and are not 
separated from mediaeval Christianity: (2) that many 
of the mediaeval tales he quotes are certainly dis- 
edifying, even when we look at them as partly humor- 
ous: (3) but that, strangely enough, the instance he 
gives ‘as an exaggeration of the most exaggerated 
type of Western Mary-legends’ (p. 514) is carefully 
theological, at least to this extent, that it clearly 
teaches how all the power and success of Our Lady 
are dependent absolutely upon God. The ending of 
the story runs as follows: ‘And the angels of light 
who were looking on marvelled, and they gave great 
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shouts of joy because the cannibal had been saved 
and was made to live through the entreaty of Our 
Holy Lady, the two-fold Virgin Mary, who gave birth 
to God, through Whom all things come to pass” 
(p. 515). 

Further,’ we would like to mention two quite small 
points where Mr. Coulton’s words are unintentionally 
misleading. On p. 18 we are given as an instance of 
the unsacerdotalism of early monasticism that ‘one 
year at least it needed a special miracle to tell St. 
Benedict which was Easter Day.’ Only on p. 198 
does the reader discover (if he knew it not otherwise) 
that St Benedict was not then a monk, but living a 
‘wild and solitary’ life at Subiaco. Secondly, in a 
note on p. 46, St. Bonaventure is criticised because he 
quotes ‘more than twice as often’ from the Song of 
Solomon than from the Epistle to the Romans, and 
the remark is added, ‘the former of course was ex- 
pounded mystically of Christ and His Church.’ Now 
we think that the reader who goes to Mr. Coulton’s 
books very properly for information might conceive 
from this (a) that St. Bonaventure is busied about the 
Church and not about the love of the individual soul 
for God or God’s love for it; (6) that the actual refer- 
ences given by St. Bonaventure refer exclusively to 
the Church, and do not also include references to the 
individual soul and to Our Lady. Mediaeval mystical 
writing is far more intimate and spiritual than this note 
unintentionally implies. 

We could add considerably to these misunder- 
standings, as we conceive them, of Catholic mediaeval 
teaching; but to do so would give a wholly unjust 
view of the book. Our readers will possibly be often 
irritated by Five Centuries of Religion and incensed 

1On p. 441 for quest xcv read xciv in the usual text; so also 
on p. 442 for Ixx read Ixxi. Note also on p. 152 ‘who was 
reprinted.’ 
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against its author: but they must not allow these 
blemishes to stand against the immense value of his 
book. It is unique and it is masterly. We do not mean 
that we have here the final word on Mediaeval Monas- 
ticism. But we do mean that no one at present in 
England can compare with Mr. Coulton in sheer 
learning, in literary knowledge of monastic history. 

No one ought to suppose from what we have said 
that he wholly misunderstands monasticism; stil] less 
that he despises it. He knows of the monk that ‘his 
primary object was confessedly to save his own soul 
by retiring from the world’ (p. 317). He realises, as 
everyone must do who has tried himself to serve faith- 
fully the law he sees, that when a monk set himself 
to the task of deepening his love of God it was natural 
that he should feel more bitterly the difficulties of this 
ideal in its practical application. Once you have begun 
earnestly to live a life better than hitherto, you at once 
experience the more temptations. Mr. Coulton will 
have none of that ‘modern assertion that God’s grace 
saves the monk from temptations common to other 
men, and especially these which beset the celibate 
state’ (p. 351). The monk, he sees, pursues divine 
things: he is inspired ‘not so much (his best masters 
would tell him) by the negative process of spurning 
things terrestrial as by the positive attraction of things 
divine’ (p. 355). Nor does he miss the fact that the 
variety of the ways of this divine service is as mani- 
fold as the souls that serve. There is room for every 
sort of lover of God within this widespread kingdom : 
‘to a soul that intends to be free, the outlets are as 
multitudinous and incalculable as the entanglements’ 
(p. 354). 

We feel sure that for him St. Bernard is a friend 
and Cesarius of Heisterbach a daily gossip and 
Ailred an admirable example. It is the frequency 
and materialization of the devils that seems most to 
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annoy him, as I suppose they annoy most modern 
readers of mediaeval literature. The Gospels, of 
course, are full of demoniacs and devils, and record 
what is presumably meant to be a material apparition 
of the devil; but they make no reference to the spor- 
tive little fellows who are to be met with in the legends 
of the later time. But did the mediaevals mean to sug- 
gest that they were really visible, or was it a fashion 
of speech we interpret too literally? The compara- 
tive study of religion should make us wary of sup- 
posing too easily that we understand the forms of 
thought of an earlier age. A European can hardly 
be sure he has understood the religious ideas of Asia 
or Africa even when he has rescued the very formu- 
laries in which these are expressed. Can Mr. Coulton 
be quite sure that he has got at the mediaeval mind? 
At least we hope he will allow us to see grounds for 
differing from his interpretation of some of the evid- 
ence he so richly quotes. 

Certainly if Mr. Coulton lacks a common faith with 
those of whom he writes, he does not lack either in- 
terest or sympathy. 

The book is in its way nearly a great book, so nearly 
that if Mr. Coulton would but correct here and there 
a false impression that his words are likely to give to 
an incautious reader, he might almost have achieved 
the final and ultimate verdict of the modern world 
that is outside the faith. But the religious, who will 
take the volume and be determined not to be hurt by 
it or annoyed, will find in it much matter for self- 
examination, indeed, for self-confession; he will see 
more rightly the failures not of the past only or the 
present, but of his own soul. Taken in this spirit, with 
the remembrance that the author of Five Centuries of 
Religion is not a ‘domestic’ historian, but yet a man 
of blunt knowledge, we feel sure that the book, de- 
spite its faults, will do good. 
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It is not a finished picture; but it is a complete 
picture in one stage of the process of colour-printing. 
It will need to be corrected: it can never be ignored. 
We can almost call it a commentary in monasticism of 
that saying in the Ancren Riwle: ‘The heart is a fult 
wild animal, and makes many wild leaps.’ 


BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 


LOVE’S PARENTAGE 


Joy wedded Sorrow: 

Duly of the twain, 

Mid Joy’s delight and Sorrow’s travail-pain, 
Young Love was born upon a blissful morrow. 


Of one or other 
Has the boy the most? 
For, ‘He’s his father’s son,’ one heart will 
boast; 
While one says sighing, ‘Nay, how like his 
mother.’ 


SISTER Mary Benvenuta, O.P. 
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THE ‘ADESTE FIDELES ’ 
(concluded) 


II. Ewnciisn TRANSLATIONS. 


The four stanzas given by Wade have formed the 
basis of every English translation, from the earliest— 
which, according to Julian, is that beginning ‘ Draw 
near, ye faithful Christians,’ in the Evening Office of 
the Church (1760)—to the present time. The render- 
ing, however, upon which the version in most general 
use is based, and indeed which it mostly follows, is that 
made by the late Canon Oakeley in 1841 for Margaret 
Street Chapel (the forerunner of All Saints’, Mar- 
garet Street) of which he was then incumbent. Ac- 
cording to Julian, ‘it was never published by the 
translator, but came into notice by being sung in his 
chapel.’ This began, ‘ Ye faithful, approach ye.’ The 
usual version, ‘O come, all ye faithful,’ appeared in 
Murray’s A’ymmnal (1852); Neale, in the Hymnal 
Noted (1854), has ‘Be present, ye faithful’—a much 
less singable rendering. (One sometimes wonders 
whether the quality of singableness appealed to Neale : 
it will be remembered that the first line of the hymn 
universally sung as ‘O come, O come, Emmanuel,’ was 
rendered by its translator ‘Draw nigh, draw nigh’— 
almost impossible to sing with pleasure!) The general 
popularity of the Adeste undoubtedly dates from the 
publication of Hymns Ancient and Modem (1861); 
the second part of the Hymnal Noted in which it ap- 
peared was not as widely used as the earlier portion. 
A slightly altered version appeared in The Church 
Psalter and Hymn Book (1854) by the Rev. W. Mer- 
cer, to whom the translation is sometimes attributed; 
this was at one time the most popular collection in 
Anglican use, and was in many respects a great ad- 
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vance on those—e.g. Bickersteth’s Christian Psalmody 
and Brady and Tate’s ‘new version’ of the Psalms 
appended to the Book of Common Prayer—which had 
previously held the field. For a full enumeration of 
the various renderings reference must be made to 
Julian (text, p. 20, Suppl. p. 1600), who enumerated 
forty-three translations, a number which has since 
been increased. 

It may be of interest to give a few examples of 
those which appear in Catholic collections; it will be 
observed that the metre of the original is not always 
followed. For purposes of comparison it will suffice 
to take the first verse of each. 

One of the earliest is that first published by Caswall 
in his Lyra Catholica (1849) and in altered form— 
the second verse is expanded into two, making five in 
all—in his Hymns and Poems (1873): the first verse 


runs: ‘Oh, come, all ye faithful, 


Triumphantly sing! 
Come, see in the Manger 
The Angels’ dread King! 
To Bethlehem hasten 
With joyful accord ; 
Oh, hasten! oh, hasten! 
To worship the Lord.’ 


This appears in The Catholic Psalmist, by C. B. 
Lyons (Dublin, 1858), and in a somewhat altered form 
—the seventh line runs ‘With shepherds and sages’ 
—in The Catholic Hymnal (Rev. J. G. Hacker, New 
York, 1920). 

A version which appears in many American hymn 
books, in one of which (Psalms and Hymns, Washing- 
ton, 1830) it first appeared, was published in 7he 
Catholic Choralist (Dublin, 1842)—a remarkable col- 
lection which deserves further notice than is possible 
here. It is anonymous, but Dr. Grattan Flood tells 
me that the compiler was the Rev. William Young, ‘a 
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The ‘Adeste Fideles ’ 


saintly but odd priest of the diocese of Dublin, who 
died on the English mission at Ashbourne in 1850.’ 
Here is the first verse : 
‘With hearts truly grateful 
Come all ye faithful 
To Jesus, to Jesus in Bethlehem: 
See Christ your Saviour, 
Heaven’s greatest favour, 
Let’s hasten to adore him, our great Lord.’ 


The version which appears in a little collection pub- 
lished by Washbourne under the title, Te Catholic 
Hymnal (without date or name of compiler) was, ac- 
cording to Julian, who gives no further information, 
printed by J. Meade in Selwood Wreath, 1841. The 
Hymual is identical (being printed from the same 
plates) with Hymns Compiled for St. Bede’s, Car- 
lisle; this, also undated and anonymous, was the work 
of the late Rev. William Buckley, then priest at St. 
Bede’s. The usual melody is given, but it is not easy 
to fit the words to it. The first verse is: 

‘Ye faithful souls, rejoice and sing, 
To Bethlehem your trophies bring 
Before the new-born angels’ King. 
Come let us adore Him (bis), 
Come let us adore the Lord.’ 
The version in the Liturgical Hymns of the Rev. 
Francis Trappes (Richardson, 1868) is sufficiently dif- 
ferent from the ordinary to be worth quoting, and is 
of interest in that the writer suggests that the author 
of the Latin words was ‘probably English.’ It begins : 
‘O hie, ye believers! raise the song of triumph! 
O speed ye, O speed ye! to Bethlehem hie! 
Born there, behold the Infant King of Angels! 
O come and let us worship the Lord our God!’ 
Orby Shipley, in Annus Sanctus (1884), has four ver- 
sions, that of Robert Campbell, which appeared in the 
St. Andrew’s Hymnal (1850), agrees in the main with 
the usual rendering; the others, of considerable merit, 
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have not, so far as I am aware, appeared in any col- 
lection for popular use. That of J. R. Beste, which 
was published in his Church Hymms (1849), begins : 


‘Oh, hasten, ye faithful, glad, joyful and holy, 
Oh, speed ye to Bethlehem to honour the Word ; 
See there the King of Angels is born lowly— 

Oh, come, kneel before Him, 
Oh, come, and all adore Him, 
Oh, come, oh, come, rejoicing to honour the Lord.’ 


Shipley, though usually careful to reproduce cor- 
rectly, omits the ‘Oh’ with which the two first lines 
begin. 

The versions by J. C. Earle and Charles Kent are 
less literal: the first begins : 


‘In triumph, joy and holy fear, 
Draw near, ye faithful souls, draw near, 
The infant King of heaven is here: 
None treads aright but Bethlehemward : 
Come hither and adore the Lord.’ 


Kent’s first verse runs: 
‘Come, O faithful, with sweet voices, 
Lift the song that heaven rejoices, 
Song to Bethlehem glory bringing ; 
Where the swathing-clothes enfold him, 
King of Angels, there behold him : 
Come, with thoughts to heaven upsoaring ; 
Come, with lowly knees adoring. 
Come, angelic anthems singing.’ 


The version by the Right Rev. H. T. Henry in S?. 
Gregory's Hymnal (Philadelphia, 1920), is described 
by the writer as a ‘free translation’ : 


‘Ye faithful, with gladness, 
Banishing all sadness, 
O come ye, O come ye to Bethlehem ; 
See to us given 
Christ the King of Heaven, 
While angels hover o’er Him, 
And shepherds bow before Him, 
O come let us adore Him, 
Lord and King.’ 
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The ‘Adeste Fideles ” 


The second verse begins : 
‘Dear Mary, His Mother, 
Gives to us as Brother 
The Lord whom the angels are worshipping.’ 
an addition which can hardly be regarded as even a 
‘free’ translation ! 

The version in The Students’ Mass and Hymn 
Book (St. Louis, 1916) contains three of the usual 
four verses: the first and second are practically as 
usual; the second runs : 

‘ True God of the Godhead, Light of Light Eternal, 
He comes to the world as a Virgin’s Child; 
Heavenly Infant, wrapt in lowly swaddles.’ 

An early translation, published in Notes and 
Queries in 1879 (5th Series, xi, 418), is there stated to 
have been ‘used in a church in Guernsey about 1820, 
not later than 1823’; it was evidently written for the 
tune, which was thus in use there at the time. The 
first verse runs: 

‘ Exulting, triumphing, come from every nation, 
Come hither to Bethlehem your offering bring. 


Come and behold one born for your salvation, 
O come let us adore him, Christ the King.’ 


A curious extension or adaptation of the hymn for 
the feasts of Easter and Ascension and for all times of 
the year, on the lines of the variants of the Salve festa 
dies, is found in the Recueil des Chants Ecclesias- 
ltigues by M. Gomant, Curé de Pervenchéres, extracted 
from the Manuel du Chantre of the same author, of 
which it forms pp. 117—392. Neither wrapper (there 
is no title page) nor preface is dated, but the appear- 
ance of the little volume suggests 1850 as the date of 
its appearance. Of the Christmas original, five verses 
(1, 7, 3, 4, 6,) are given, sometimes slightly differing 
from the usual version—e.g. 7 begins : 


‘En cantet ab alto chorus Angelorum 
Et nos pie cantemus invicem.’ 
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That for Easter begins : 


‘ Adeste, fideles, laeti, triumphantes, 
Inane, inane sepulchrum conspicite : 
Jesum, devicta morte, resurgentem 

Venite, &c.’ 


That ‘pour tous les temps de l’année’ has also special 
adaptations for first communion and the patronal 
feast; the melody in each is different. 


III. THe Tune 


The fullest account of the tune and a statement as 
to its origin is that given by Dr. Grattan Flood in 
The Musical Times of June ist, 1915; of this I have 
availed myself in the following notes. 

The most authentic account of the introduction of 
the Adeste to the notice of the English general public 
is that given in Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s life of her 
father, Vincent Novello (1781—1861), in The Musical 
Times for January, 1862—Novello was organist to the 
chapel of the Portuguese Embassy from 1797 to 1822. 
It runs as follows : 


‘ 


. . . The Adeste Fideles, although really a compo- 
sition by an Englishman named John Reading (who also 
wrote Dulce Domum) obtained the name of “ The Portu- 
guese Hymn ”’ from its having been heard by the Duke cf 
Leeds at the Chapel of the Portuguese Embassy in South 
Street, Grosvenor Square. His Grace imagined it to be 
peculiar to the service in Portugal, and being a director of 
the Antient Concerts, he introduced the melody there, and 
it speedily became popular with the title he had given it. 
So widely has its liking spread that Vincent Novello’s 
arrangement of this favourite hymn has been reprinted in 
France, Germany and America.’ 


Novello’s attribution of the tune to John Reading 
(c. 1792), with a note on the supposed author, had 
already appeared in a collection by him entitled Home 
Music (1843); and to this and to the statement quoted 
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The ‘Adeste Fideles ’ 


above the at one time generally accepted origin was 
due. No evidence has so far been produced to justify 
the assignment: it may, by the way, be noted that the 
tune has been claimed for a second John Reading 
(d. 1764), who was also connected with Lincoln Cathe- 
dral. Grove (Dict. Music) speaks of him as ‘the re- 
puted composer of the hymn Adeste fideles, and A. H. 
Brown (Altar Manual) evolves from his inner con- 
sciousness the statement that the hymn was ‘first sung 
at Lincoln Cathedral’! Dr. Flood sums up the Read- 
ing claim by saying that ‘an examination of his pub- 
lished compositions does not reveal the structure of a 
single hymn tune even remotely resembling Adeste 
fideles; Dr. W. H. Cummings, who has two manu- 
script volumes by the latter John Reading, says that 
he could not discover any tune by him at all like the 
Christmas Hymn.’ In Notes and Queries for 1883, 
however (6th Series iii, 411), Dr. Cummings, while ex- 
pressing this view, thinks that the composer of Dulce 
Domum ‘might well have been the author,’ and Dr. 
Flood, in a recent letter to me, inclines to this opinion. 
It has sometimes been suggested—e.g. by the Rev. J. 
Brownlie in his Hymns and Hymn-Writers (1899)— 
that the tune is of ‘French origin’; the same sugges- 
tion was made in Larousse’s Dictionnaire Universelle, 
but has received no support. 


The most interesting suggestion, however, as to the 
origin of the tune is that published by Dr. Flood in 
the Musical Times (l.c.); it runs thus : 


‘ Although we cannot find it associated with Adeste 
fideles earlier than the year 1746. . . the tune itself was 
adopted to a song in a French Vaudeville called ‘ Acajou,’ 
produced at the Théatre de la Foire, St. Germain, Paris, 
on March 18th, 1744. This French song, “‘ Rage inutile,’’ 
is directed to be sung to an English air, “‘ Air Anglais,”’ 
which at once points to its English origin, as first pointed 
out by Mr. G. E. P. Arkwright in the Musical Antiquary 
(Vol. I, p. 188).’ 
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Dr. Flood reproduces the first eight bars of this ‘air,’ 


and the resemblance is sufficiently close: but we are 
still no nearer to discovering the actual source or 
authorship of the melody. 

The tune, apart from the proper words, attained an 
extraordinary popularity. It appeared in the limited 
repertoire of the barrel organs which, until the middle 
of the last century, formed the musical accompaniment 
to hymns in country churches, superseding the rural 
orchestra which formerly held sway: it was always 
known as ‘ The Portuguese Hymn,’ and was usually 
sung to the metrical version of the 95th Psalm in the 
collection of Brady and Tate in those days appended 
to the Book of Common Prayer—‘O come loud an- 
thems let us sing.’ The tune itself is still, I believe, 
the regulation accompaniment to naval and military 
funerals. It is sometimes known as ‘ Torbay.’ Although 
the origin of the name is thus established beyond 
possible doubt, a different explanation is suggested by 
S. W. Duffield, who in his very interesting volume on 
English Hymns: their Authors and History (pub- 
lished in New York in 1886 by Funk and Wagnalls 
and issued in London by the same firm) claims to have 
discovered the authorship of the hymn. This, he tells 
us, ‘was the composition of Marcas Portugal, chapel- 
master of the King of Portugal : the tune was origin- 
ally employed as an offertory ‘ piece.’ The claim rests 
entirely upon Duffield’s ifse dixit, and has not, I 
think, elsewhere been noticed. 

From the foregoing summary of what I have been 
able to discover about the Adeste, the incompleteness 
of my knowledge will be manifest; nor indeed could I 
expect to succeed where Julian and others have failed. 
Even the information brought together suggests doubt 
or inquiry, e.g. the ‘full version’ of eight verses forms 
(with the possible exception of the little-used fourth 
verse) a harmonious whole, but was this, as Dr. Flood 
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The ‘Adeste Fideles ’ 


says, the ‘ original hymn,’ and at what date and where 
did it first appear? Verses 3—6 (frequently excluding 
v. 4) constitute the usual French version, and it would 
be quite possible to regard them as additions to the 
original, as no special skill would be needed for their 
construction. Should these remarks be fortunate 
enough to attract the notice of a French liturgiologist, 
he may be able to enlighten us. 

Meanwhile, 1749—the date of Wade’s earliest MS. 
—stands also as the earliest record for the Adeste, and 
would thus support the view as to ‘the English pro- 
venance’ of the hymn; but I am not aware that this 
has been suggested by anyone before Dr. Flood—un- 
less Mr. Arkwright, whose paper I have not seen, 
did so—except by the Rev. Francis Trappes, who, as 
has been already noted, referred to the hymn as ‘ pro- 
bably English.’ The subject is one of considerable 
interest, and should these remarks lead to its eluci- 
dation, I shall be amply rewarded, even if it should be 
accompanied by an exposure of my own ignorance. 


James BritTTEN. 


QUIA MULTUM AMAVIT 


He found her straying in a wood 
Where roses bleed the wind, 
And round about full many a rood 

Their thorns entwined. 


She met him when he bore the tree, 
And lilies blanched the ground. 
He raised his bleeding head to see 

Their glory crowned. 


I. McS. 
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THE DIVINE FOREKNOWLEDGE AND 
CAUSALITY IN RELATION TO FREEWILL 


. 
The Encyclical ‘Studiorum ducem.’ 


N the 29th day of June, 1923, the Holy Father, 

Pope Pius XI, published the Encyclical 
Studiorum ducem. After extolling the virtues and 
holiness of the life of St. Thomas, the Holy Father 
says : 

‘From this slight glance at St. Thomas’s great virtues, 
it will not be difficult to understand the extraordinary ex- 
cellence of his doctrine and the great authority it holds in 
the Church. Our Predecessors, as it were with unanimous 
utterance, have sounded its praises. . . . It is not possible 
to recount all the innumerable documents of the Apostolic 
See, yet we must not omit to mention Leo XIII, who did 
so much to revive Thomistic studies. . . . Pius X, of holy 
memory, following Leo’s worthy example, declared the 
splendour of St. Thomas in his Motu proprio ‘ Doctoris 
Angelici,’ . . . Benedict XV, our beloved Predecessor, 
more than once repeated the same. ... and it was 
reserved for him to give in the Code of Canon Law which 
he promulgated a unique consecration to the method, doc- 
trine and principles’ of the Angelic Doctor. We ourselves 
therefore, in approving these tributes to so great a genius, 
consider that St. Thomas should be called not only the 
Angelic, but also the Common or Universal Doctor of the 
Church, because his doctrine the Church has made her own. 
. . . Truly and wisely did our Predecessor say: ‘‘ To 
desert Aquinas, especially in his metaphysical teachings, 
is to risk disaster.’’* 

. . . * There is no doubt that Theology reached the apex 
of its dignity in the words of Aquinas, who combined an 
absolute knowledge of divine things with a force of intel- 
lect wonderfully fitted for philosophical argument. Where- 
fore both in our schools of philosophy and Theology, St. 
Thomas holds the supreme mastership. In Theology there 
is no region into which his incredibly fruitful genius has 
not happily penetrated. . . . No one has ever pierced more 


1Cf. Can. 1366, § 2. ? Pascendi, 8 Sept. MCMVII. 
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The Divine Foreknowledge and Freewill 


deeply nor expounded with more subtlety the most august 
mysteries, such as the intimate life of God, the difficult 
problem of Divine predestination . . .’ 

‘In order to banish errors . . . we must cleave to the 
teachings of Aquinas more religiously and insistently than 
heretofore. . . . We therefore wish all to take sedulous 
heed and to observe inviolate all that our Predecessors, 
especially Leo XIII and Pius X have commanded, and also 
what we ourselves have already ordered; and this chiefly 
applies to those who hold positions of authority in the 
schools of higher studies for the clergy. . . . The following 
Canon of the Church’s code should be held as a sacred 
command: ‘‘In the study of rational philosophy and 
Theology and in the instruction of the students, the pro- 
fessors should entirely follow the method, doctrine and prin- 
ciples of the Angelic Doctor and hold them religiously.’’ ’* 


The Holy Father then goes on to say in what 
manner he desires this sixth centenary of the canoni- 
sation of St. Thomas should be celebrated. He adds: 


‘ Wherever clerical students are being trained, and this, 
not only amongst the Friars Preachers, whose Order, in 
the words of Benedict XV, ‘‘ is to be praised not so much 
for having raised up Thomas as for never afterwards 
having by a hair’s breadth swerved from his teaching,’”* 
but amongst all other religious Orders, &c. . . . It is fit- 
ting that this sacred city, in which for a time Aquinas held 
the office of Master of the Sacred Palace, should take a 
leading part in the celebrations; and that foremost among 


all houses of study . . . should be the Pontifical Collegio 
Angelico (where Thomas may be said to have his 
home)... .’ 

II. 


St. Thomas’s solution of the problem of the Divine 
Foreknowledge and Causality in relation to the 
Freewill. 


It must be evident to all who have read the two 
preceding articles* what is the teaching of the Angelic 
Doctor upon this difficult problem. 

3 Can. 1366, § 2. * Act. Apost. Sedis, 1916, p. 3 


97. 
5 Cf. Brackrriars, Dec., 1923, ‘ Scientia media and Freewill,” 
and Jan., 1924, ‘ The Divine Concurrence and Freewill.’ 
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Unfortunately there is no space in a short article 
to do more than to give a résumé of his doctrine by 
referring to the principal texts of the saint’s teaching. 
These texts are brought together and quoted in their 
entirety in many Thomistic works, and especially in 
the magisterial work of N. del Prado, O.P.° 


For St. Thomas: 


(1) The First Cause and the secondary cause are not 
two partial causes co-ordinated ‘sicut duo trahentes 
navim,’ but two integral causes of which the secondary 
cause is subordinate to the First Cause, in such wise 
that the First moves the second to its operation. The 
whole effect therefore is due to God as the First 
Cause, and due to the creature as the secondary 
cause.’ 

(2) The Divine motion that moves us efficaciously 
to do good (natural or supernatural) is not of itself 
indifferent; it is not rendered efficacious by our fore- 
seen consent—but it moves us to determine ourselves 
in this sense rather than in that.* 

(3) Sin does not come to be except as following 
upon a permissive decree of God; it is formally a 
falling away, a failure, which as such demands a de- 
fective cause only; God’s concurrence is only neces- 
sary for the production of the physical act of the sin.” 

(4) No one is deprived of the efficacious grace 


®* De gratia, t. II, c. 3, a. g; t. III, c. 2 and the Epilogue. 

7 Ta q. 105, a. 5; de Pot., q. 3, a. 4, ad 7, and 13; Contra 
Gent. III, c. 66; ;de Malo, q. 3, a. 2, ad 4; Contra Errores 
Grecorum, c. 23. Cfr. Del Prado, op. cit. t. III, p. 36-40. 

Slaq. 105, a. 4; Ia Ile q. 10, a. 4, and ad 3; Ia Ile q. III, 
a. 2, ad 2; q. 113 throughout the whole; Ila Il@ q. 24, a. 11; 
de Malo q. 6, a. 1, ad 3; de Carit. a. 12.—Rom. g, lect. 3 Com- 
mentary upon: ‘ Therefore not of him that wills, nor of him that 
runs, but of God that showeth mercy.’—Ephes. 3, lect. 2; Heb. 
12, lect. 3; 13, lect. 3.—Cfr, Del Prado, op. cit. t. II, p. g2-109. 

* Ia Ile q. 79, a. 1 and 2. 
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necessary for salvation except for a fault which is the 
effect of man’s own defectibility; thereof God is not 
bound to offer a remedy, although in fact He often 
does so, but not always—and this is a mystery.” 

(5) Under grace intrinsically efficacious the will 
determines itself freely, for it is moved by God in 
accordance with its nature; but by its nature it has 
a prevailing indifference over every particular good 
(which is judged by the mind to be good under one 
aspect, insufficiently good or not good at all under 
another aspect), so that the relation of our will to such 
a particular object is contingent; further, the will is 
mistress even over the attraction it has for such and 
such a particular good. In this prevailing indifference 
(potential in the will, actual in the will’s choice) con- 
sists the freedom of the act. The act is free because 
it proceeds (under the indifference of the mind’s judg- 
ment) from a will whose universal sway dominates the 
particular good towards which it inclines, 

God by His efficacious motion does not change, 
and indeed could not change this relation of our free 
act to this particular object, because the act is speci- 
fied by its object. It is not, therefore, contradictory 
to say that freedom is safeguarded, even though there 
is here a mystery analogous to that of the creative act 
of God.” 

(6) What exists now was not future from all eternity, 
except for the reason that an eternal cause would 
bring it to existence; and only the First Cause is 
eternal.” 

10 Ila Il@ q. 2, a. 5, ad 1.—Cont, Gent, III, c. 158. Cfr. 
Garrigou-Lagrange, who treats this question fully, Dieu, p. 682- 


711. 
Ta Il@ q. 113, a. 33 q. 10, a. 4.—Cont. Gent. III, c. 89; 


de Malo q. 6, a. 1, ad 3, etc.—Cfr. Del Prado, op. cit. II, p. 259- 
298.—Garrigou-Lagrange, Dieu, p. 411, 477, 485, 689. 
12 Jaq. 16, a. 7, ad 3. And Perihermenias, 1, lect. 13. 
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(7) God the First Cause produces nothing outside 
Himself by a natural necessity, but only according to 
the determination of His will and intellect.* Hence 
the Knowledge of God is the cause of things, inas- 
much as His will is thereto conjoined (prout habet 
voluntatem conjunctam)“ by a decree. 

Now a decree or the imperium according to St. 
Thomas is an act of the mind consequent upon an 
election of the will.’ Not, therefore, because things 
will be does God know them, but things will be be- 
cause God has decreed that they will be.** There is, 
then, no infallible foreknowledge, whether of future 
free acts or of future conditioned free acts (futuribles), 
except by a Divine determining decree whether posi- 
tive or permissive (a decree objectively absolute, or 
objectively conditional).”’ 


Wherefore it follows that the doctrine of St. 
Thomas is opposed to that of Molina: 


(1) Because it upholds the universal causality of 
God and His omnipotence. God is not powerless to 
preserve St. Peter from all infidelity, even granting 
the very same circumstances of the Passion; but He 
decided to permit the failing of St. Peter for inscrut- 
able reasons of which He alone is judge; and He 
decided also to raise up the apostle by a grace most 
strong and yet most sweet, which led him infallibly 
and freely to repentance. The virtuous consent of 
St. Peter did not come from his freedom only, and 
therein he could not glory—it came from the Author 
of all good, for it is He who saves us. 


8laq.19,a.4. ™“Iaq.14,a.8 Ia ll@q. 17, a. 2. 

16 Ta q. 14, a. 8, ad 1. 

17 Cfr. the above citations; and de Verit. q. 6, a. 3; Iaq. 57, 
a.2; Iaq. 14, a. 11; Hla Il@q. 171, a. 3, ‘ Contingentia futura 
quorum veritas non est determinata in seipsis non sunt cog- 
noscibilia’; Cont. Gent. III, c. 56.—Cfr. Del Prado, op. cit., 


P. 49-52. 
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The Divine Foreknowledge and Freewill 


To be saved it is not sufficient to say: ‘Lord, 
Lord!’ It is necessary to do the will of the Father 
in heaven. To consent to grace is above all a work of 
salvation; and it is impossible that God should be a 
stranger to the production of what is supereminently 
the greatest thing in the order of salvation. 


Do we not say: ‘Thy will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven’? Give us, Lord, the grace to do Thy 
holy will, or, according to the words of St. Augustine : 
‘da quod jubes, et gube quod vis?’ It seems blas- 
phemous to assert that God is no more the author of 
a virtuous act than He is of sin—that He is only the 
cause by an indifferent motion, of the deizg as such, 
of these two acts. 


(2) Further, the doctrine of St. Thomas implies xo 
passivity whatsoever in the Divine knowledge, which 
is truly the cause of things and is not measured by 
things. God is not by a supercomprehension of causes 
the explorer of ‘the created will, being obliged to 
expect and to take cognisance of what it may please 
the will to choose in such and such given circum- 
stances. Almighty God is infinitely superior to a 
conception such as this. 


(3) The doctrine of St. Thomas safeguards human 
liberty because of the transcendent efficacity of the 
Divine causality, which is capable of making us for- 
liter et sauviter (or infallibly and freely) determine 
ourselves to a good act, capable also of concurring to 
produce the physical act or being, precisely as such, 
of sin; the deficiency or the falling away of which is 
due only to a defective cause consequent upon a de- 
cree of God purely permissive. 

The power and the sweetness of efficacious grace 
are so intimately united together that to misunder- 
stand the first is to be ignorant of the second; con- 
sequently the mind plunges into theories such as 
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Molinism, which, far from safeguarding human free- 
dom, destroy it altogether . 


(4) St. Thomas sets out from the first principles ot 
reason on causality, and from the first principles of 
theology on the nature of God the author of salvation. 
He is thus led to the conclusion by a rigorous logic: 
our freewills are moved by God infallibly and freely, 
and whatever there is of good in our acts is due to 
God. 

Here St. Thomas sees one of the most profound 
mysteries: God, by His causality, is more intimate 
to creatures than creatures are to themselves. 

On the contrary, Molinism sets out by affirming 
that this conclusion is manifestly absurd; there is 
here no sublime mystery at all. It is thereby led to 
deny the absolute universality and necessity of the 
first principles of reason and of theology without, 
however, safeguarding liberty which is utterly de- 
stroyed by determinism due to circumstances, an error 
necessarily consequent upon the theory of scientia 
media. Moreover, for Molina, even granting per im- 
possibile that his theory were true, there always re- 
mains the most profound obscurity as regards the 
mystery of predestination; for he is bound to teach 

that it depends entirely upon the good pleasure of 
God that Peter is placed in such circumstances in 
which he will infallibly be saved, and Judas in other 
circumstances in which he will infallibly be lost. The 
Divine good pleasure could have chosen inversely.” 

Putting aside the choice of circumstances, it re 
mains no less (for Molina) that such a one is saved 
without having received more help from God’s grace 
than another who is lost. On this head God does not 
help the elect any more than He does the reproved.” 

%® Molina, Concordia q. 23, a. 4 and 5, disp. 1, membr. 13. 


Paris, p. 549. 
” Tbid. Paris, p. 526. 
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The Divine Foreknowledge and Freewill 


Wherefore that which is the most important thing in 
the whole created order, viz. the consent of the will 
to good comes from us only and not from God: ‘Not 
God, therefore, but our own freewill is the cause of 
our virtue and our vice.” 

If this be so, then in what sense can it be said that 
God is the Author of our salvation? What does it 
mean when it is said we must rely on God and not 
on ourselves ? 


IV. 
The solidarity of St. Thomas’s doctrine. 


The philosophy and theology of St. Thomas are 
pre-eminently a system. Now a system necessarily 
implies harmony and solidarity in the doctrines of 
which the system is built up. In proportion as a 
system lacks unity, so much is it less of a system. 

If certain principles are firmly established in meta- 
physics, no doctrine in any department of applied 
metaphysics should be at variance with those prin- 
ciples. It is, moreover, evident that such a system is 
eminently constructive or synthetic. Every stone in 
the structure must be in its proper place, and if the 
building is to stand firm there must be some grand 
unifying principle or foundation upon which it is 
built up. Hence in St. Thomas’s system of the whole 
of knowledge there is a fundamental principle unify- 
ing the system imparting harmony and solidarity to 
every department which it embraces. 

An examination of the various departments of 
Thomist metaphysics, applied metaphysics, and of the 
whole realm of Thomist theology, will show that the 
fundamental doctrines of each department are appli- 
cations of a great principle inculcated by Aristotle in 
his metaphysics. 

20 Ibid. Paris, p. 196. 
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This principle may be formulated thus: Between 
the state of potentiality and the state of act there is a 
real distinction. 

From this a true conclusion can be immediately 
inferred which is a further unfolding of the principle. 
It may be stated thus: Potentiality which is really 
distinct from act can never become act unless it be 
reduced to act by something which is in act. 

This is the fundamental principle of the entire 
Thomist system: established at the outset in meta- 
physics, it is applied without exception to every de- 
partment of Thomist philosophy and theology.” 

Whoever, therefore, draws a single conclusion which 
is in any way at variance with the aforesaid principle, 
although he hold all the other doctrines of the Thomist 
system ceases ifso facto to be a Thomist ,and ruins 
the system as a system. 

St. Thomas applies the pringiple aforesaid to the 
question of God’s causality and the freewill. He con- 
cludes by a relentless logic that in the natural order 
the freewill is physically premoved by God to the act 
of choice; and in the supernatural order an actual 
grace is nothing more than a physical premotion in 
that order. To the mind of St. Thomas this is the 
only logical conclusion; it is the only one consistent 
with the system, and therein lies the impregnability 
of the Thomist doctrine. Whereas Molina and Suarez 
and their partisans wreck the system as a system, 
since owing to a difficulty in applied metaphysics (viz. 
the freedom of the will under the Divine motion) they 
gainsay a principle already established in meta- 
physics, just as he who on account of some difficulty 
in mixed mathematics gainsays a principle of pure 
mathematics. 


21 The present writer treated of this at greater length in the 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. See art. Thomism, 


P- 323, 324. 
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The Divine Foreknowledge and Freewill 


It is surely more logical to define created liberty 
in accordance with the principle of causality and the 
principles of theology on the nature of God, than it 
is to neglect or ignore these principles entirely and 
set out to define freewill @ friori and then try to 
square metaphysical principles and God’s causality 
with the definition. It is owing to this procedure that 
Molinists are led to deny the universality of an 
axiomatic truth and to invent theories that deprive 
God of His omnipotence and rob us of our freewill. 

In spite of Molina and Suarez we maintain that 
God is omnipotent and that we are free! 

Apart from the above illogical procedure, Molinism 
in all its innumerable forms” is based upon a deplor- 
able fallacy. It asserts :‘If God’s motion is pre- 
determining, the freedom of the will’s act is de- 
stroyed.’ 

The Thomist asks: ‘ How do you know this? Do 
vou know in what consists the essence of a motion that 
is Divine?’ The Divine motion is unlike anything 
we see or have experience of in this world. Is it 
logical to say that the Divine motion, which we under- 
stand scarcely at all, necessitates the will because it 
predetermines the will? Of a surety the causality of 
a secondary cause that predetermines necessitates 
what it moves. 3ut to conclude, therefore, the 
causality of the First Cause necessitates, is to argue 
that God’s causality and that of the creature are 
univocal, 

Let us quote Fr. Joyce: ‘Every term which is pre- 
dicated both of the finite and the infinite, of creatures 
and of God, is azalogous’ (p. 247); ‘That the terms 
signifying . . . “pure perfections” . . . are all azalo- 
gous, is easily shown... This is equally the case 

22 Positively Molinism is not one, but legion; negatively only 
is it one in that all forms deny St. Thomas’s doctrine on the 
Divine prescience and causality. 
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as regards His intelligence, His will, His life, His 
causality, etc... .’ (p. 247, 248). 

Hence Fr. Joyce and all Molinists (as far as we 
know) confess that God’s causality is so far removed 
from the causality of a secondary cause that the 
Divine motion is a super-motion. Yet in spite of this, 
Molinists argue that if God premoves He necessi- 
tates! Their argument would conclude logically if 
they could demonstrate that God’s mode of action 
were univocal with that of secondary causes. But 
Thomists rightly reject this. Therefore to conclude, 
as they do, that God’s physical premotion necessitates 
the will, is a sophism. It is a basic ignvoratio elenchi. 

Only the transcendent efficacity of the Divine caus- 
ality, containing supereminently both necessity and 
contingency, is capable of making us fortiter et 
suaviter determine ourselves: it alone, therefore, safe- 
guards our freedom. 

In conclusion, let us repeat once more that ¢he 
power and the sweetness of the Divine motion are so 
intimately united that to misunderstand the first is to 
be ignorant of the second. 


*3 Italics mine. 


AELRED Wuiracre, O.P. 
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THE DUPLICITY OF MONSIGNOR SCALABRIN 


‘ NE must never lie, of course,’ said Padre Inno- 
cento in English, ‘but there are an amount of 
people here in Italy we allow to deceive themselves. 
The gentry on the frontier, for instance, when it is a 
question of tobacco; and the dazievi who sit at the 
receipt of custom over there,’ and he waved lavishly 
at the toy roofs and towers of Borgo Sant’ Ignoto, 
five kilometres off in the valley. ‘There is a story of 
old Monsignor Scalabrin and how he outwitted the 
customs of his own town and took in duty-free the 
sausage of the Countess Villani. He had no bad in- 
tention, the good Monsignor. There was no sin. It 
was almost, you might say, the act of Providence. 
Besides, the Monsignor is in Venice and the Countess 
at Treviso; and the dazieri, though they are still at 
the same barrier, do not understand English. So if 
you like to write the story down, there will be no harm 
done; and it will be a page or two more for your book.’ 
I hastened to assure the good Father—who had 
frequently enjoyed the sweets of vicarious authorship 
through the inadequate medium of my pen and was, 
between ourselves, longing to see himself at one re- 
move in print again—that I would make it my business 
to write out and publish the story of Monsignor Scala- 
brin as soon as I got back to England. So as we 
swung down the vine-screened cart-track that led from 
the mountain where he had said and I had heard Mass 
at the chapel of a mutual friend, he recounted the 
legend in the raciest English he could muster. It was 
ten years at least since the old man had heard our 
language currently spoken. But he took his idioms 
like a sportsman and came cantering home with his 
matter at a hand-gallop; preserving all the while— 
O marvellous and never-to-be-sufficiently lauded de- 
corum of the Latin ecclesiastic !—an outward detach- 
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ment so great that none of the withered old women 
with brushwood or the curtseying children we en- 
countered on our way, could doubt that he was in- 
structing me in the Vitae Patrum or even in the life 
of St. Aloysius Gonzaga. And to see Padre Inno- 
cento check his rollicking narrative to meet their 
pretty petitions for blessings—putting his whole mind 
for a second into the benediction and then back like 
a bird on the wing to Monsignor Scalabrin—was one 
of the drollest and pleasantest memories of my many 
droll and pleasant memories of Borgo Sant’ Ignoto. 


= % x % 


‘The polished corners of a city,’ said Padre Inno- 
cento, “are undoubtedly, from the ecclesiastical point 
of view, its A/oxsignori. A Monsignor may not be a 
very useful thing—very often he is only a bishop spoilt 
in the making; but that he is ornamental there can 
be no manner of doubt. Happy is the city that can 
boast of a round dozen of such dignitaries, brighten- 
ing up the streets with little glints of magenta stocks 
and socks on a week-day, and on a feséa piling up the 
colour in the great choir of the Duomo till it outsings 
the organ. Every bishop of the Patriarchate of Venice 
—which reaches, as you know, across the mainland far 
beyond Borgo Sant’ Ignoto—has the right of making 
his own Afonsignori. So there are plenty about in the 
town, and an overplus to lend round to the villages 
outside. “Let your abundance supply their lack, that 
there may be (as St. Paul says) an equality.”” Mon- 
signor Scalabrin was often, so to speak, on loan under 
this pretext. They said in Borgo Sant’ Ignoto that his 
true apostolate lay among the peasants and stray 
counts up in the hills and along the plains towards 
the sea. But the truth of the matter was that the good 
Monsignor was something of a wag. You never quite 
knew what he was up to. And things get about so in 
a town. In the country it is different—though even 
1400 
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The Duplicity of Monsignor Scalabrin 


there rumour has long legs. Be that as it may, his 
fellow-dignitaries had only too many stories against 
Monsignor Scalabrin. And the sausage incident was 
one of the most painful. It was brought about, in the 
first place, by a scene with the officials of the city 
customs over some marionettes. So I think I had 
better go back to the beginning and tell you about the 
marionettes first.’ 

‘One warm afternoon in mid-October, our good 
Monsignor was re-entering Borgo Sant’ [gnoto on 
foot by the station gate. He had not been preaching 
in the country, for a wonder. He had been over for 
the day to see his cousin—a count, if you believe me 
—in Venice. In his right hand he carried a striped 
umbrella. In his left, a parcel as large as a hunter’s 
bird-cage, but heavier. A parcel wrapped up in brown 
paper. So inevitably as he drew up to the barrier 
where tolls are taken, two good fellows in grey-blue 
who were sitting a little outside, under the thinning 
chestnut trees, laid down their newspapers and asked 
him with respect what he had in his parcel. 

‘Now, as a matter of fact, the parcel contained a 
boxful of marionettes which Monsignor Scalabrin 
had bought years ago in a little shop on the dirtier 
side of the Rialto to amuse his small catechumens. 

3ut as one of the names for marionettes is dburattlini, 

which is more commonly used in Borgo Sant’ Ignoto 
to denote abuse, as you might say “ blockheads,” Mon- 
signor’s testy enunciation of this single quadrisyllable 
touched the official pride to the quick. They had often 
been called burattini before, the two dazieri. But 
never, zever by a priest!’ 

‘Come, come, Monsignor!’ said the elder, good- 
temperedly, ‘it is no more than our duty. You have 
only to say what is inside and we will take your word 
for it.’ 

The younger man, evidently an anti-clerical, mut- 
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tered ‘imposture religiose!’ and spat indignantly 
among the chestnut leaves. 

‘Burattini,’ repeated Monsignor Scalabrin, firmly. 

A small crowd collected. Two carabinieri—cocked 
hats, white gloves and red-striped trousers—strolled 
gracefully up and took the part of the State. A little 
bevy of black-scarfed women on their way from a 
pilgrimage to Sant’ Ignoto, sided with the Church. 
All gesticulated violently. One of the women took 
out her pocket-handkerchief and the strongest cara- 
biniere removed his white gloves and gave them to 
his colleague to hold. If an arrest had to be made . . 

There was no help for it. The elder daziere, stil! 
keeping his temper as the civic code requires, invited 
Monsignor to step inside his office. Monsignor went, 
‘agnello in mezzo di lupi,’ ‘a lamb among the wolves.’ 
This was the expression of the lady with the pocket- 
handkerchief, who was left outside. The two cara- 
biniert guarded the door. Click! The anti-clerical 
rufian turned on the municipal electricity. Nothing 
should be left undone to throw light on this dark 
business. Monsignor put his parcel down on the table. 
‘Burattini, he repeated. But even then the elder 
official had polite qualms about cutting Monsignor’s 
string, and carefully unpicked it. 

It was a good selection of burattini. There was a 
harlequin, a comic peasant, a court lady inasacque and 
a black mask, a Capuchin with a cord round his middle, 
Pinocchio with his long nose and Toby frill, a grim 
little Jesuit with a crooked biretta and half a dozen 
more. Monsignor straightened the biretta tenderly and 
sat the little Jesuit down next to Pinocchio. ‘ That 
completes the company,’ he said, and lifted out a 
handful of shavings to show there was no deception. 
‘There isn’t a Monsignore. Perhaps one is enough.’ 

The sympathetic women were still waiting outside, 
like the Babylonian king in the story of the Prophet 
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The Duplicity of Monsignor Scalabrin 


Daniel, when Monsignor, carrying his reconstructed 
parcel, emerged from the office. They saw at a glance 
that their champion was not only unscathed but tri- 
umphant. It was a veritable victory of the Faith! 
‘Good evening, my children,’ said Monsignor Scala- 
brin, and went quietly home to his house in the Con- 
itrada Reale.’ 
* * * * * 

Padre Innocento paused, and I thought he had for- 
gotten the sausage sequel altogether. But, looking up 
at his eloquently-wrinkled face, I realised that he was 
only disentangling the matter from a medley of similar 
reminiscences too vivacious for publication, even in 
England. So I waited patiently for the space of a 
Salve Regina, at the end of which interval he began 
again of his own accord. 

‘I suppose Monsignor forgot all about the dazieri as 
soon as he reached home. Adventures of this sort 
happened to him so frequently that he had no time 
to think about the last episode before the next began. 

But the two dazievi did not forget Monsignor. Indeed 
it is the mark of a truly great man that he cannot 
remember his own sayings and doings, and nobody 
else can forget them. Moreover, the two officials were 

hardly given a chance to let Monsignor slip their 
minds, for that day three weeks saw him journeying 
towards them again in the same train; chatting plea- 
santly—having finished as much of his Office as con- 
science prompted—with his cousin, the Countess 
Villani. 

The Countess was a tall, dignified woman in the 
graceful black costume and little black turban hat 
affected by devout ladies in Borgo Sant’ Ignoto. Mon- 
signor Scalabrin sat opposite to her, their carriage, an 
over-heated second-class, having been otherwise 
emptied at Padua. On the rack above the Countess’s 
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head reposed a square brown-paper parcel, almost as 
large as the box of the famous dbzrattini. 

“Yes, its a sausage,’ said the Countess, with a de- 
precatory glance upwards. She used the word 
‘luaneghe,’ which means a large, ribbed, cylindrical 
sausage, three times as thick as a man’s arm. ‘ Emilia, 
my husband’s sister at Treviso, thrust it upon me, and 
I could not hurt her feelings by refusing it. At least 
the box has no tell-tale contours; and if I have no 
trouble at the dazio .. / 

‘Leave that to me,’ said Monsignor Scalabrin. 

There were no chairs under the chestnut trees as the 
Countess and her chivalrous escort approached the 
city boundary. The trees themselves were leafless, the 
ground was strewn with gold as for a procession of 
King Midas, and the dazieri themselves were invisible. 
Invisible, but not absent; for with one eye apiece on 
their windows and one eye apiece on their evening 
papers, they sat inside their little office in serene anti- 
cipation of their prey. 

‘It’s that buffoon again!’ said the anti-clerical zea- 
lot, releasing his window-eye from its vigil and turning 
to his companion. 

‘What buffoon?’ said the latter, somewhat irritably, 
for he was half-way through a Milanese murder-trial 
and did not want to lose his place. 

‘Monsignor Burattini,’ said his junior, with wither- 
ing scorn, 

‘Any parcel?’ said the elder man, resignedly. 

The anti-clerical strolled to the door and took a 
long look down the road. 

‘The same parcel,’ he said, ‘and one of his rich 
penitents come to see it opened.’ 

“Don’t open it,’ said his senior. It was not a sug- 
gestion. It was a command. 

The Countess Villani could not make out at the 
time why, as she stood beside Monsignor Scalabrin, 
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The Duplicity of Monsignor Scalabrin 


blushing for the sausage whose plebeian circle her 
sister-in-law had so tactfully squared, the two daziert 
appeared together on their doorstep and, with ges- 
tures of sublime hauteur, ushered the parcel and its 
proprietors uncatechized and unexamined through the 
gates of Borgo Sant’ Ignoto. Of course, later on, she 
told one or two confidential friends about their un- 
hindered passage—a thing without precedent in the 
municipal annals of Italy—and somehow, from the 
conversation of the two carabinieri, the marionette 
story got about; and the whole town exercised its wit 
in piecing the tales together. Luckily the Countess 
moved to Treviso shortly afterwards and Monsignor 
Scalabrin translated himself mysteriously to Venice. 
I saw him not long ago at a congress in the Piazza 
S. Marco, holding an old Capuchin by the beard while 
he kissed him on both cheeks. There will never be a 
merrier Monsignore in any of the Three Venices. But 
I am afraid he is not likely to return to Borgo Sant’ 
Ignoto.’ 

Padre Innocento ceased, and none too soon; for we 
were by this time within fifty yards of our farewells. 
Just so much below us, the broad white, oxen-traversed 
road that led on the left to his convent and on the 
right to my quarter of the city, ran across our moun- 
tain track like the Divine Will across some mortal 
plan. We said our adieux then and there, and turned 
right and left without stopping; only looking back, as 
Venetian courtesy demands, for a second and then a 
last salutation. My way did not legitimately lead to 
the station gate; but I made a capricious dé/our be- 
fore I reached the walls, and entered the chestnut 
avenue. It was dusty May, and the flowers were out. 
So, too, in their chairs among the fallen florets, were 
the two dazieri who had twice been outwitted by the 
duplicity of Monsignor Scalabrin. 

HELEN Parry EDEN. 
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ST. PAUL’S REPREHENSION OF ST. PETER 


‘But when Cephas was come to Antioch I withstood him 
to the face, because he was to be blamed. For before that 
some came from James he did eat with the Gentiles: but 
when they were come, he withdrew and separated himself, 
fearing them of the circumcision, And to his dissimulation 
the rest of the Jews consented, so that Barnabas also was 
led by them into that dissimulation. But when I saw that 
they walked not uprightly unto the truth of the Gospel, I 
said to Cephas before them all: If thou being a Jew livest 
after the manner of the Gentiles and not as the Jews, how 
dost thou compel the Gentiles to live as the Jews? ’ 

(Galatians II, 11-14.) 
HE circumstances of the Epistle to the Galatians 
are these :— 

1. St. Paul had preached to the Galatians. He 
had taught them that Gentile converts need not be 
circumcised (Jewish converts would be already cir- 
cumcised); and that the neo-Christians were not 
bound to observe the Law. ‘Behold I Paul tell you 
that if ye be circumcised, Christ shall profit you 
nothing’ (v. 2). 

2. A group of Christians, probably quoting the 
authority of St. James, Bishop of Jerusalem, took 
advantage of St. Paul’s absence from Galatia to teach 
that circumcision was necessary for the convert Gen- 
tiles. ‘. .. they will have you to be circumcised’ 
(vi. 13), ‘. . . a little leaven’ (v. 9), ‘. . . some that 
trouble you would pervert the gospel of Christ’ (i. 7). 

3. It is therefore a matter of dispute between one 
apostle (Paul) and at least the followers of another 
(James). 

In such a dispute the most important element is 
the tribunal of appeal, without which no agreement 
between the parties disagreeing can be found. 

The appeal—explicit or implicit—seems to have 
been to the authority or practice of St. Peter. 
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St. Paul’s Reprehension of St. Peter 


4. But St. Peter was claimed by both sides. The 
JovSaroe. from Jerusalem could claim that St Peter 
had allowed St. James’s view to determine his own 
course of action. ‘Before that some came from 
James he (Peter) did eat with the Gentiles. But when 
they were come, he withdrew and separated himself’ 
(ii. 12). 

St. Paul does not deny (a) the authority of St. 
Peter or (4) the alleged fact. He does not say 
‘Peter’s action is of no authority.’ On the contrary 
he urges that St. Peter’s action was a momentary 7- 
consistency due to unwise kindness towards the party 
of James. In other words, he does not contrast St. 
Peter with any other; he contrasts St. Peter with St. 
Peter himself! St. Paul’s only reply, and he thinks 
it a fitting reply, is: (a) I acknowledge the authority 
of St. Peter. Indeed, my policy has been a carrying 
out of St. Peter’s decision. But (6) St. Peter momen- 
tarily procured a false peace by allowing the party of 
St. James to have its way. ‘If thou’ (Cephas) ‘being 
a Jew livest after the manner of the Gentiles and not 
as the Jews do; how dost thou compel the Gentiles to 
live as the Jews?’ (ii. 14). 

In these statements are seen the following facts: 

(a) There is a difference, if not between the apostles 
St. James and St. Paul, at least between St. Paul and 
the messengers of St. James, about keeping the 
observances of the Law and especially circumcision. 

(4) As was natural an appeal was made to the ac- 
knowledged Head, St. Peter, whom both sides claimed 
as their patron. 

(c) St. Paul acknowledges that one action of St. 
Peter was on the side of the James party, but he does 
not appeal from St. Peter to another apostle. He 
appeals from St. Peter to St. Peter; ze. from St. 
Peter’s kindly if impolitic act, to St. Peter’s own deci- 
sion and life. 
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(dz) That the authority of St. Peter and not that of 
St. John or another apostle was brought into the dis- 
pute is a strong proof of the Headship of St. Peter in 
the early Church. 


Il. 
Tue ‘GALATIANS’” AND ‘I. CoRINTHIANS.’ 


(a) If the Epistle to the Galatians was written before 
the first Epistle to the Corinthians, the former throws 
light on the four Petrine texts of the latter. 

I Cor. i, 12: I indeed am of Paul; I am of Apollo and 
I of Cephas; and I of Christ. 

iii, 22: All things are yours whether it be Paul or Apollo 
or Cephas. 

ix, 5: .. . as well as the apostles and the brethren of 
the Lord and Cephas. 

Xv, 5:. . . that He was seen by Cephas and after that 
by the eleven. 6: Then was He seen by more than five 
hundred brethren at once . . . After that He was seen by 
James, then by all the apostles. 8: And last of all He 
was seen also by me. 

It is clear that if this epistle is later than the Gala- 
tians the prominence given to St. Peter in this unique 
series of texts might be called St. Paul’s amende 
honorable. There is something dramatic in the series 
of witnesses to the great fact of the resurrection. St. 
Luke (xxiv, 34) and St. Paul are agreed in saying that 
the first appearance of the risen Christ was to St. 
Peter. Here (I Cor. xv, 5, 6) St. Paul mentions the 
name of St. James, but it is not given prominence. 
The letter to the Galatians had not disturbed St. Paul’s 
clear insight into the power and primacy of St. Peter. 

(6) If the Epistle to the Galatians was written after 
I Corinthians, the latter throws light on the former. 
The primacy given to St. Peter in this letter to a 
characteristically Gentile Church at Corinth, which St. 
Peter had perhaps visited, enables us to see why the 
trouble in the Galatian Church, which St. Peter had 
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not visited, should be related to and perhaps decided 
by an appeal to the customary action of St. Peter. 
If St. Peter had visited the Churches of Galatia, an 
appeal to him was natural. 


II]. 
Tur ‘GALATIANS’ AND ST. LUKE’s GOSPEL. 


For the purpose of this discussion we assume what 
all Biblical scholars admit, that the Gospel of St. Luke 
was written after Galatians. This chronological rela- 
tion of the two throws light on both. 

I. St. Luke’s devotion to St. Paul is unquestioned. 
If there had been any misunderstanding between St. 
Peter and St. Paul, there is no doubt to which of the 
two St. Luke’s personal sympathy would have gone. 

II. The Galatian incident, with its famous Epistle 
containing a reference to the misunderstanding at 
Antioch must have been well known to St. Luke. If 
these two incidents were known, as we must suppose 
they were known, the Petrine teaching of St. Luke’s 
Gospel receives a significant re-inforcement. We 
have elsewhere pointed out the determination of the 
third Gospeller to exalt the position of St. Peter. 

III. But the Petrine passage (Lk. xxii, 24-32) calls 
for special commentary. To feel its significance to 
the full we must realise what explicitly Petrine teach- 
ing had already found its way into the official writings 
of the Church. It will be admitted that the high-water 
mark of this teaching was to be found in our Blessed 
Lord’s words to St. Peter recorded in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel : 

xvi, 18: And I say to thee: That thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build my Church, and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it. 

19: And I will give to thee the keys of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. And whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth, it 


shall be bound also in heaven. And whatsoever thou shalt 
loose upon earth, it shall be loosed also in heaven. 
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We are far from thinking that this plain text of our 
Blessed Lord does not mean the Petrine power in all 
its fullness. But we must try to realise what impres- 
sion it would make on a Christian who knew only the 
gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark. Such a Chris- 
tian would remark (a) that the prerogative conferred 
on St. Peter bore no explicit reference to or com- 
parison with the powers granted to the other apostles. 
Moreover (4) he would remark that the apostles in 
general seem to have received what was given to St. 
Peter in particular. Almost the same words are used 
by our Blessed Lord and recorded by St. Matthew, 
‘Amen I say to you whatsoever you’ (not thoz) ‘shal! 
bind upon earth shall be bound also in heaven. An4 
whatsoever yor’ (not tho) ‘shall loose upon earth 
shall be loosed also in heaven.’ (Matt. xviii, 18.). 

St. Luke’s sympathy with St. Paul, one might ex- 
pect, would urge him to insist on this latter passage 
in justification of St. Paul’s attitude towards St. 
Peter. It is almost with a shock that we realise how 
St. Luke, far from laying stress on this farewell scene 
and words in Galilee, has completed it by. the solemn 
farewell scene and words in Jerusalem. Nothing 
could be more significant than the scene as described 
by St. Luke if we remember that it is in effect, if not 
in design, St. Luke’s commentary on the Galatian 
incident. The early Christian who, having no other 
gospels but St. Mark and St. Matthew, had seemed 
to find no special privilege of St. Peter’s over the 
other Apostles would now find (a) an explicit com- 
parison of St. Peter with the rest of the Apostles; 
and (4) a divine gift to St. Peter of authority over the 
other Apostles. 

Detailed examination of Luke xxii. 24-32, serves to 
bring out these two momentous facts : 

1. The divine commission which seemed to make 
all the Apostles equal in the power of binding and 
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loosing was given at the solemn farewell meal which 
ended the Galilean ministry. The divine commission 
which signified St. Peter’s authority over the other 
Apostles was given at the more solemn farewell meal 
which ended our Blessed Saviour’s earthly ministry. 


2. The strife between the Apostles expressed itself 
in the phrase ‘which is greater’ (ue({ov). Our Blessed 
Lord’s answer is that not only would one of them be a 
greater but a leader (%youpevos). This is an explicit 
comparison between the greater and the less, between 
the leader and the led. 


3. In v. 32 this leadership is in matters of faith, 
‘that thy’ (Peter’s) ‘faith fail not; and thou being 
once converted, confirm (erypicov) thy brethren.’ 

4. This leader’s power of strengthening the faith 
is over those who are brethren, i.e. over the Apostles 
themselves. 

It will be seen that this passage from St. Luke’s 
Gospel coming as it does after the Galatian misunder- 
standing is a very explicit commentary on the situa- 
tion. It makes it clear that if any Christian had 
‘wrested it as they did the other scriptures to their 
own destruction,’ nevertheless the mind of Jesus 
Christ was that Peter had a divinely-given power of 
confirming the weak or uncertain faith of his brother 
bishops. 


IV. 
Tue ‘GALATIANS’ AND THE ‘ACTS OF THE APOSTLES.’ 


(The Council of Jerusalem.) 


The preliminary remarks of the last section should 
be recalled; and perhaps re-read. If they were neces- 
sary in order to judge the value of St. Luke’s Gospel, 
still more necessary are they to judge St. Luke’s Acts 
of the Apostles. If we reflect on who was the writer 
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of the two books, we shall not be surprised to find the 
Seuvtepos Aoyos still more Petrine than the 7pwros Aoyos. 

2. Biblical exegetes have not commonly examined 
the motives underlying St. Luke’s obvious omissions. 
But when a writer is found as St. Luke is found to 
have a method in his quite obvious additions, the 
phenomenon of his omissions should provoke a patient 
study. 

2. Now the Petrine text peculiar to St. Luke’s 
Gospel was of great appositeness during the Gala- 
tian controversy. That controversy was unique as 
between two fully accredited apostles, or at least 
between one apostle and accredited representatives 
of another, who had different views about a matter 
affecting the future of the Christian Church. If neither 
St. Mark nor St. Matthew in their gospels had provided 
a text which gave unequivocal proof that in a conflict 
between St. Peter and other apostles St. Peter’s final 
ruling must be the final rule, St. Luke had provided 
that text by describing in detail the Last Supper with 
its most solemn legacy and organisation of the Mys- 
tical and Real Body of Christ. Moreover St. Luke 
had published this text to the Christian Church at a 
time when the Galatian misunderstanding, if it was as 
serious as non-Catholic critics think, must have been 
dominant in men’s minds. 

3. It is therefore most significant that St. Luke’s 
history of this period contains no explicit mention of 
the Galatian misunderstanding. This silence of St. 
Luke, who gives other trivial events with great detail, 
may be taken in one of two ways. (a) It may be taken 
to mean that the misunderstanding was of no great 
moment. In this case we cannot account for the 
strange prominence it has been given in non-Catholic 
controversy. (4) Or it may be taken to mean that a 
misunderstanding which had finally been laid to rest 
by authority might well be forgotten. 
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4. But the gospeller of St. Peter’s primacy over the 
other apostles was at pains to see that the principles 
which had laid the misunderstanding to rest should 
not be forgotten. This Sevtepos Aoyos which had 
frankly advocated the claims of St. Peter at a time 
when men’s feelings must have been still jangling 
over the other dispute, took pains to put St. Peter in 
the foreground of every great undertaking conceived 
by the young Christian Church. It is St. Peter who 
first proposes that they shall choose an apostle. (Acts 
I, 15, etc.) It is St. Peter who, instructed by a divine 
vision, receives the first gentile into the Church by 
Baptism. (Acts x, 48.) It is St. Peter who is first 
accused by them ‘that were of the circumcision... . 
saying, Why didst thou go in to men uncircumcised 
and didst eat with them. (Acts xi, 12.) It is Peter 
who first gives an authoritative defence of the duty of 
receiving convert gentiles into the Church (Acts xi, 13, 
etc.) It was therefore St. Peter who first gave St. Paul 
the principles on which he decided to leave the 
stubborn Jews and preach to the gentiles. It is St. 
Peter who, when a new difficulty came up, made the 
authoritative statement that convert Gentiles should 
have the privilege of Baptism, but should not have the 
obligation of the Thorah, especially of the rite of cir- 
cumcision. It is St. Peter whose authoritative state- 
ment again brings divine peace and agreement within 
the group. Indeed these two authoritative decisions 
are evidently so significant to St. Luke that he has 
expressed them in Hebrew parallelism. 


Cu, XI. Cu. XV. 


1. And the apostles and 1. And some coming down 
brethren who were in Judea from Judea taught the breth- 
heard that the Gentiles also ren: that except you be cir- 
had received the word of God. cumcised after the manner of 

Moses you cannot be saved. 
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2. And when Peter was 2. And when Paul and Bar- 
come up, they that were of nabas had no small contest 
the circumcision contended with them, they determined 
with him, that Paul and Barnabas and 

certain others of the other 
side should go up to the 
apostles and priests to Jeru- 
salem. 


3. Saying, Why didst thou 5. But there arose of the 
go in to men uncircumcised sect of the Pharisees some 
and eat with them? that believed, saying, They 

must be circumcised; and be 
commanded to observe the 
law of Moses. 


4. But Peter began and de- 7. And when there had been 
clared to them the matter in much disputing, Peter rising 
enGer... up said to them: Men, 


Brethren, you know that in 
former days God made choice 
among us that by my mouth 
the Gentiles should hear the 
word of the Gospel and be- 
lieve . 


18. Having heard these 12. And all the multitude 
things they held their peace. held their peace. 

A critical examination of St. Luke’s characteristic 
additions and omissions leaves no doubt that the paral- 
lelism of these two passages is not an undesigned 
coincidence. It is the spirit of the writer expressing 
himself. 


5. St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians had recorded 
the fact that : ‘Before that some came from James he, 
i.e. St. Peter, did eat with the Gentiles; but when they 
were come, he withdrew and separated himself fear- 
ing them who were of the circumcision.’ Yet St. 
Luke omits this fact; and only stresses the obverse 
fact that they of the circumcision had made it a griev- 
ance that St. Peter did eat with them who were of 
the uncircumcised. Moreover, St. Luke adds St. 
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Peter’s long explanation and justification of his eating 
with the uncircumcised. 


6. St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians had clearly 
suggested that the cause of the misunderstanding was 
a group of delegates from Jerusalem; who seemed to 
be supported by the authority of St. James, then 
Bishop of Jerusalem. The position given by St. 
Luke to St. James is of great significance, whether we 
think the Epistle to the Galatians was written before 
or after the Council of Jerusalem. 


(a) If the Epistle to the Galatians was not written 
before the Council, then St. Luke’s silence about the 
Galatian incident is most significant. Not only does 
he utterly ignore an incident which now dominates the 
Petrine apologetics, but he contrives to make the 
chief occasion of that incident unsay the principles 
which later on led to the incident. Thus his official 
account of the Council records how the authoritative 
decision of St. Peter, falling upon a multitude dis- 
puting much, brought peace. Thereupon St. James 
proposed, or as we should say, drafted and moved a 
practical resolution. Moreover, though St. Peter 
does not quote St. James in his dogmatic decision, 
St. James quotes St. Peter for the ground of his 
practical resolution. 

13. ‘James answered saying: Men, Brethren, hear 
me. 

14. ‘Simon hath related how God first visited to 
take of the Gentiles a people to His name... 

19 ‘For which cause I iudge that they who from 
among the Gentiles are converted to God are not to 
be disquieted. 

20. ‘But that we write unto them, that they refrain 
themselves from pollutions of idols and from fornica- 
tion and from things strangled and from blood.’ This 
was done. 
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What is most significant in this passage is neither 
St. Peter’s dogmatic decision nor St. James’s practi- 
cal resolution, but St. Luke’s statements and omis- 
sions. From the historian of the Apostolic age the 
future Church was to hear nothing of the Galatian 
difficulty. All that he would hear from the official 
history was, first, the clear authoritative decision of 
St. Peter, which was in full sequence with all previous 
acts of St Peter; and, secondly, the resolution of St. 
James that the Gentile converts (a) should not be cir- 
cumcised, and (4) should not keep the Thorah! And 
this from St. Luke the loyal follower of St. Paul. 

(6) But if the Council was, as many experts think 
it was, after the Galatian incident, the acts of St. 
James as chronicled by St. Luke receive an unusual 
significance. If St. James by his Judaic discipline 
was the occasion if not the cause of the misunderstand- 
ing in the churches of Galatia, he is now seen to accept, 
on the authority of St. Peter, a ruling which decided 
the matter, not in his favour but in St. Paul’s. 

Moreover, St. James appears in a new light. He is 
not just a Jewish zealot with no outlook beyond the 
letter of the Law. He is a Christian Bishop who, 
when authority decides against him, accepts the deci- 
sion with a full heart. St. Luke, therefore, represents 
St. James as moving the practical resolution which 
unsaid and for ever ended the irritant cause of the 
dispute. Such action of St. James has set the note 
to all that is best in committee action. It is now 
one of the unwritten laws of Committees that when 
a point of dispute between two members has been 
decided by the chair, the member whose view has 
been countered shall show his acceptance of the deci- 
sion by ‘moving the resolution.’ Students of the 
Petrine position have not always recognised how much 
St. James was unsaying in suggesting to the First 
General Council of the Church that the convert Gen- 
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tiles should be obliged (a) neither to be circumcised ; 
(4) nor to practise any but a few of the observances of 
the Law. The authority of St. Peter, which indeed 
had been brought into the Galatian dispute, has had 
fewer victories than this of an Apostle who, in full 
Council, unsaid his own customary discipline. This 
presentation of the case is significantly that of St. 
Luke. 

7. But if St. Luke delicately suggests that St. 
James made peace by a withdrawal, St. Luke suggests 
also that St. Paul was no less accommodating, outside 
the sphere of principle. St. Paul’s letter to the Gala- 
tians had made much of the fact that on his visiting 
the Apostle in Jerusalem ‘neither Titus who was with 
me, being a Gentile, was compelled to be circum- 
cised.’ It seemed clear that the authority of the 
Council of Jerusalem supported this action of not 
circumcising converts who were Gentiles. But there 
was still the undecided case of the children of one 
Gentile and one Jewish parent. Normally speaking, 
the child would follow the father. It is therefore sig- 
nificant that immediately after his description of the 
Council of Jerusalem, with its moral victory for St. 
Paul, St. Luke should describe the incident of 
Timothy. ‘And he (Paul) came to Derbe and Lystra 
and behold there was a certain disciple there named 
Timothy, the son of a Jewish woman that believed; 
but his father was a Gentile... Paul .. . taking 
him, circumcised him; because of the Jews who were 
in those places. For they all knew that his father 
was a Gentile’ (Acts xvi, 1-3). The significance of 
St. Luke’s mention of this incident can hardly be 
overlooked. Normally the child would follow not the 
mother but the father. The son of a Gentile father 
would ordinarily be allowed the privileges accorded 
by the Council. There could be no obligation of 
insisting on circumcision. Yet ‘because of the Jews’ 
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St. Paul waived this point of privilege and circum- 
cised Timothy. It was an act dedicated by the spirit 
of compromise and peace which had already dictated 
the generous withdrawal by St. James. 

The words of St. Luke are strangely reminiscent of 
the words of the Epistle to the Galatians : 


‘Him Paul would have to go along with him. And 
taking him he circumcised him because of the Jews who 
were in those places.’—{Acts xvi, 3.) 


‘For before that some came from James, he (Peter) did 
eat with the Gentiles; but when they were come, he with- 
drew and separated himself, fearing them who were of the 
circumcision. And to his dissimulation the rest of the 
Jews consented.’—(Gal. ii, 12-13.) 


It is surely significant that St. Luke, who has en- 
tirely omitted the Galatian incident, with its so-called 
dissimulation by St. Peter, should have deliberately 
inserted this equal dissimulation of St. Paul. Critics 
may or may not give historical credence to the writer 
of the Acts. But they must see in this writer with his 
studied additions and omissions a most pronounced 
and alert defender of the Petrine position. 


Another incident detailed with a Grecian sense of 
tragedy is given in the closing pages of the Acts (xxi). 


18: ‘And the day following Paul went in with us unto 
James; and all the ancients were assembled. 19: Whom 
when he had saluted he related particularly what things 
God had wrought among the Gentiles by his ministry. 
20: But they hearing it, glorified God and said to him: 
Thou seest, brother, how many thousands there are among 
the Jews that have believed. And they are all zealous for 
the law. 21: Now they have heard of thee that thou 
teachest those Jews who are among the Gentiles to depart 
from Moses, saying that they ought not to circumcise their 
children nor walk according to custom. 23: Do therefore 
this that we say to thee. We have four men who have a 
vow on them. 24: Take these and sanctify thyself with 
them . . . And all will know that the things which they 
have heard of thee are false; and that thou thyself also 
walkest keeping the law. 25: But as touching the Gen- 
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tiles that believe, we have written decreeing that they 
should only refrain themselves from that which has been 
offered to idols, and from blood and from things strangled 
and from fornication. 26: Then Paul took the men, and 
the next day, being purified with them, entered into the 
temple, giving notice of the accomplishment of the days of 
purification until an oblation should be offered for every one 
of them.’ 


If we did not know from elsewhere that St. Luke 
remained the faithful companion of St. Paul, the 
writer of this passage would hardly suggest himself 
as the loyal disciple of the writer of the Epistle of the 
Galatians. In that Epistle of fire St. Paul writes 
himself a zealous advocate of freedom from the Law. 
His words are not calculated for the fine art of peace- 
making. ‘For neither they themselves who are cir- 
cumcised keep the law; but they will have you to be 
circumcised that they may glory in your flesh’ (Gal. vi, 
13). This Paul of his own Epistle changes under the 
touch of St. Luke’s pen from a wolf to a lamb! In- 
stead of his being a zealot against the Law he is will- 
ing to make an official oblation—and that in the 
Temple, the Sanctuary of the Law !—in order to con- 
vince the Jews that he himself keeps the Law! 


With this incident the matter of St. Paul’s repre- 
hension is at an end; an incident recorded only by St. 
Paul in one of his most impassioned epistles, and 
omitted by St. Paul’s most loyal disciple in the official 
history of the infant Church. The whole matter serves 
but to bring out the divinely given and divinely safe- 
guarded authority of St. Peter. Itis this meSwv, this 
jyyounevos, who initiates and defends, (a) the call of the 
Gentiles; and (d) their exemption from the Law and 
from circumcision. His momentary identification 
with the party of circumcision rather than with the 
party of uncircumcision, seemed to throw the whole 
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Church into a confusion which the action of no other 
apostle could affect. Yet he had but to reassert his 
own normal action and the principles on which it rested 
to give back to the Church a peace which the world 
since then has been unable to take away. 

St. Luke’s treatment of the whole matter is a reve 
lation of his Petrine tendencies. St. Peter appears 
throughout the Acts of St. Luke to use his own titles 
as the Greater and the Leader. For a moment some 
men question St. Peter’s policy. In answer he merely 
reaffirms his authority. Then when he has settled the 
great principles on which the Church was to develop 
and on which it has developed, St. Peter disappears 
from the canvas of the artist Luke, to give place to 
the man whom St. Luke seems not only to have 
honoured but to have loved. St. Paul, hero of the 
most dear physician, who initiated little or nothing 
in the early Church save the Apostolic life of the mis- 
sionary, had no greater genius than that of obedi- 
ence to authority. But the principles initiated by 
the Church’s Christ-appointed Leader (#youuevos) St. 
Peter were spread throughout the world with such zeal 
by St. Paul as to earn for him unto all time the title 
“Leader of the Word’ (%youperos tov Xoyov). 


Vincent McNassz, O.P. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


‘Tur Untate Eastern Cuurcues. By Adrian Fortescue, D.D. 
Ed. by Geo. D. Smith, D.D. (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, Ltd. ; 7/6.) 

This work, as outlined in the author’s preface, was planned 
on a much larger scale, and was to be divided into four parts, 
each forming a separate volume, of which the present book is 
tne first ana unfortunately the only one the writer was spared 
to finish. The introductory chapter deals with Uniates in 
general, and makes very interesting reading. After discussing 
the word Uniate and defining its meaning and scope, the author 
shows how the Church for centuries consisted of several great 
Patriarchates, Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and 
jerusalem. Of these, Rome, the Patriarchate of the West, in 
addition to governing ali the peoples following the Latin rite, 
possessed the acknowledged Primacy and Supremacy over all. 
But each Patriarchate, whilst upholding this Supremacy, fol- 
lowed its own particular rite, from which fact Dr. Fortescue 
plainly demonstrates how wrong: it is to consider the Uniates 
as small Eastern communities converted from schism, but 
allowed to worship in their own rite for the sake of peace, and 
out of condescension to their national prejudices. ‘ Western 
people get so used to look upon our Roman rite as the only 
correct one that they are inclined to think a man who does not 
use it a kind of half-Catholic, better than the schismatics, but 
not quite so good as we are . . . Does anyone think St. Athan- 
asius, St. Basil, St. John Chrysostom imperfect Catholics? The 
modern Uniate stands exactly where they stood . . . So let this 
be clear. We have no reason to reproach the Uniates, no right 
to the faintest sense of superiority over them, no right to sug- 
gest that they would be better or more Catholic if they turned 
Latin. They might just as well invite us to turn Uniate of 
some rite.’ (p. 29.) The attitude of the Popes is significant. 
Throughout the centuries they have continued to foster and en- 
courage the various Uniate rites, and have placed many obstacles 
in the way of those who have desired to turn Latin. In cases 
where Uniate groups have gone over to the Roman rite the 
reason is to be found in other causes, such as pressure from 
local Ordinaries, protests of their Latin neighbours, &c. Pope 
Leo XIII forbade any Latin missionary in the East to persuade 
an Eastern Christian to adopt the Latin rite, under pain of 
suspension from his priestly office; and ordered this prohibition 
to be placed in the Sacristy of all Latin churches. 

The first and second chapters of the book are devoted to the 
history of the Byzantine rite in Italy in the past and present. 
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For many centuries the ItaloGreeks were very numerous in 
Southern Italy and Sicily, and though they had almost become 
extinct by the end of the fourteenth century, their place was 
taken in the fifteenth by the many Albanian refugees who sought 
shelter in Italy from the tyranny of the Turks; so that the 
Italo-Greeks of to-day are practically all descendants of these 
Albanian Greeks. The third and last chapter deals with the 
Melkites or Byzantine Uniates of the Arab tongue in Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt. This Church dates from the time of 
Cyril V1, Patriarch of Antioch (1724-1759), who completed the 
union with the Holy See which had been so often attempted by 
his predecessors. The result of his efforts was the establish- 
ment of a flourishing Melkite Church which to-day numbers 
about 150,000, of whom most are to be found in Syria, though 
they are fairly numerous in Egypt and Palestine. 

The publication of this posthumous work accentuates the loss 
English Catholic learning has suffered from Dr. Fortescue’s 
early death, but though the book must be judged as a fragment, 
as Dr, Smith reminds us in his foreword, nevertheless we are 
fortunate in having the work so ably edited and produced. 

G.S.W.G. 


Mystic Voices. By Roger Pater. (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne; 5/- net.) 


The fascination that mystery holds for all of us affords 
pleasurable anticipation as one takes up this book. And the 
grip of that fascination tightens as one goes on from story to 
story of the supranormal experiences of Father Philip Rivers 
Pater, squire and priest, from whom ‘ Roger Pater’ heard the 
history of the remarkable happenings which he sets forth. The 
squire is a ‘ psychic ’’ whose powers make him, almost involun- 
tarily, the means of solving certain mysteries. In one story his 
strange faculty leads him to the locating of a miracle-working 
Madonna stolen from a rifled chapel: in another, it enables him 
to discover the illicit cultus of an unhappy deceased nun, whom 
he perceives to be not among the blessed, but in a state of 
piteous distress, begging that her clients may pray not to her, 
but for her, that her soul may rest. One is inclined to con- 
sider the finest story in the book ‘ The Astrologer’s Legacy,’ 
with its admirable description of a curious piece of plate, said 
to be of Cellini’s workmanship, and ominous by reason of its 
association with the black arts at the time of the Renaissance. 
However, the claims are considerable of ‘ The Watchman,’ a 
moving story of a fellow of an Oxford College who became a 
Catholic and found his vocation in dying to this world so com- 
pletely as to submerge himself in the midst of a slum population, 
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living the life of the outcast and devoting himself to perpetual 
prayer for them. This story touches upon a mysticism which 
takes the interest of the book beyond the sphere of visions and 


voices. ‘ Roger Pater’s’ accurate and lucid English is an 
essential factor in the enjoyment afforded by his stories. 
E.P.M. 


DoomstanD. A Novel of Ireland. By Shane Leslie. (Chatto 
and Windus, 7/6.) 


Mr. Shane Leslie’s latest novel, Doomsland, is at least 
novel: reversing the methods of those novelists who tell a 
story founded on fact, he writes history based on a substratum 
of fiction. His metier is Biography; and in this book bio- 
graphy (and we suspect here and there splashes of autobio- 
graphy too) looms larger than fiction pure and simple. Under 
the thin disguise of a name we easily recognise the living 
persons he is portraying. Sometimes it is a rough, rapid 
charcoal sketch, sometimes a perfect miniature or cameo, some- 
times a neat shapely silhouette with perhaps a suggestion of 
parody and caricature; but always we discern the sympathetic 
insight, literary grace and imaginative skill that combined to 
make Mr. Leslie the successful biographer of Cardinal Manning 
and Mark Sykes. The book is in the manner of The Oppidan, 
his former novel in which he wove a story around the persons 
who move in the little world of a big public school. In Dooms- 
land we are shown on a larger stage the eternal tragedy of 
Ireland,—Ireland where with clock-work regularity the unex- 
pected always happens,—Ireland which draws into the same 
net of death those who hate her and those who fiercely love 
her, slaying her heroes and prophets lest perhaps they should 
live to despair of her. 

True history, we are told, can only be written in a remote 
aftertime, when the panorama has been folded on to the reel 
and our present is the past to another generation. Some writers 
take this dictum so seriously that they abandon altogether the 
attempt to give us the facts and leave truth-telling as a heri- 
tage to their descendants. Yet it does seem a pity that we 
have to leave to historians unborn the task of describing scenes 
they have never seen and men they have never met. The old 
monks tried to capture the fleeting story of life in their chroni- 
cles. They were the journalists of their time; and what they 
wrote often shows a sense of perspective and proportion some- 
times lacking in the modern newspaper, which, if blurred print 
and cheap paper only survive, will probably be the sources 
for history in time to come. Mr. Shane Leslie, aware of the 
prohibition against telling the true story of men and things 
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until there is no one left who is qualified to tell it, has found 
a way out of the difficulty by calling his book a novel and 
changing all the names, The historian of a century hence who 
sets out to record the complicated events that have taken place 
in Ireland will, if he has the intuition to see that this book 
contains more than meets the eye, find therein many interest- 
ing sidelights and anecdotes to eke out his story. If he only 
holds the key and knows the right names for Prof. Rafferty, 
Georgius Leese, Pelham, Mgr. Spanish, Dy. Donaldson, Sir 
Hamlet Barnewell, Fr. Findlater, S.J., &c., he will have 
enough of biographical detail and the chit chat of history to 
make his record lively and true. He will, for instance, know 
that religious indifference was never extreme in Ireland when 
he reads of the noble Lord who ‘cut out the heart of a priest 
from the gibbet and kept the tallowy emblem on his sideboard 
in order to boast that it greased his boots every morning. He 
was also in the habit of stirring his punch with a dried finger 
collected from the same gibbet. It was his way of putting the 
fear of God into the people which was not mitigated on Sun- 
days, when he strolled past their timid and terrified groups in 
a red and gold coloured waistcoat made from a consecrated 
vestment.” The description of an Irish election as ‘ corpses 
floating on claret’ will perhaps mystify him, though he may 
find a clue in the later statement that ‘libels are thrown at 
an Irish election as lightly as confetti at a wedding, and with 
the same effect apparently, for the candidates merely duck 
their heads and pass on with an artificial smile.’ If he is a 
prohibitionist, he will point a moral from the case of the old 
woman ‘who pawned the silver tube in her cancerous throat 
to buy a last drink! It killed her, but she died true to what 
she found best in the world.’ Entertainments at Dublin Castle 
described as ‘Bank Holiday in Hell’ will provide scope for 
conjecture. If he is a donnish historian he will shy at the 
statement of Prof. Rafferty that ‘we taught Greek in the Bog 
of Allen before Cambridge or Oxford were founded.’ 

But the trouble will be for him to sift the fact from the 
fiction and to distinguish the puppets from the men of flesh 
and blood. Perhaps, when he reads of Richard’s crystal gazing 
in the last chapter, he will be unconvinced, or rather convinced 
that it is all illusion and make-believe after all. And that wilh 
be a pity, because, in spite of the sub-title on the jacket—A 
Novel of Ireland—Mr. Shane Leslie has captured more of the 
real atmosphere of Irish contemporary history than of fictitious 
romance. He has given us the true realities of life that are 
stranger than fiction. 

B.D. 
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St. Francis or Assisi. By G. K. Chesterton. (Hodder and 
Stroughton, 2/6.) 


Of the whole legion of Catholic saints probably none has 
taken hold of the popular imagination in this country as has 
St. Francis. He is admired because he was God’s troubadour, 
because he was a lover of nature, because he preached to the 
birds and because he was ‘ romantic’ and ‘ quaintly mediaeval.’ 
One might almost say that he is admired because he is looked 
upon as vague and is represented as the quintessence of all those 
mystical yearnings and misty dreams that are so dear to people 
who do not look for definiteness and certitude in their religious 
notions. He is contrasted with St. Dominic, the ‘ Inquisitor,’ 
with his stern dogmas and his relentless pursuit of truth. In 
the popular view St. Dominic is the dark frowning saint; St. 
Francis is picturesque and gay. Yet actually St. Francis is far 
from being vague and, as Mr. Chesterton says, is by no means 
a proper person to be patronised with pretty stories. 

Mr. Chesterton has written this essay on St. Francis chiefly 
‘to make things easy for the secular sympathiser’; he ad- 
dresses himself ‘ to that part of the modern world . . . which 
can admire St. Francis yet hardly accept him or which can 
appreciate the saint almost without his sanctity.’ The book is 
an attempt to explain St. Francis chiefly to those who imagine 
they understand him, who admire him for the wrong reasons. 
It is not a biography, but rather a key to the inner meaning 
of the saint’s external actions. In this the book has succeeded 
so well that it will appeal to many more than those for whom 
it was expressly intended. The author himself says: ‘ this 
book is only an introduction to St. Francis,’ but it is more. 
Many who know well the facts of the saint’s life will find in 
this book the suggestion of a synthesis, which perhaps they 
hardly suspected. 

In the Office for the Feast of St. Francis these significant 
words appear more than once: ‘For they thought he was a 
fool.’ It has been Mr. Chesterton’s joyful task, especially in 
the chapter entitled ‘ Le Jongleur de Dieu,’ to demonstrate the 
tremendous sanity of the saint. Of this sanity a logical de- 
velopment is to be found in a very beautiful chapter, ‘ The 
Mirror of Christ,’ in which the author takes his stand amongst 
the few to whom it has occurred ‘ to explain Christ in the light 
of St. Francis.’ 

If there are faults in the book, they are few and will easily 
be forgiven. For Mr, Chesterton has written an appreciation 
of St. Francis with the warmth and conviction of one who has 
long loved and understood the saint. H.B 
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Tue ‘ Littte Way’ oF SpirituaL CuitpHoop. According to 
the Life and Writings of Blessed Thérése de Il’ Enfant Jésus. 
By Rev. G. Martin, Superior of the Diocesan Missionaries 
of La Vendée. Translated at the Carmel of Kilmacud. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne; 2/- paper binding, 3/- 
cloth.) 

This collection and simple explanation of Blessed Thérése’s 
teaching in a short spiritual treatise will have, first, great 
practical value for that ‘legion of little souls’ who instinctively 
recognise her as their God-given guide. Secondly, for those 
who, not belonging to this special category, are naturally less 
attracted by her teaching, the book should serve to correct any 
mistaken ideas—encouraged perhaps by the rather sentimental 
sounding title given her by the English translator of L’ Histoire 
d’une Ame, a title taken from a passing comparison in the 
autobiography, and not applied by any French authors. For 
the discoverer of a ‘new way’ of spirituality must needs risk 
misunderstanding from those who know its doctrine by quota- 
tions only. 

Pére Martin, a faithful interpreter of Thérése’s teaching, 
proves it to be sound, practical, sturdy. If there is a touch of 
make-believe here and there, we have the warrant of Scripture 
for imagining human emotions in God. Moreover, make- 
believe is a prerogative of childhood and deceives nobody. M.B. 


CAROLS OF THE WAYFARER. By M. W. Simpson, 2/6 net. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd.) 

Here is a pleasing little book of religious verse. The author 
is happy in her well-recognised limitations, and her technique 
—delicate and unassuming—is well equal to her demands upon 
it. In her best verses there is a simplicity and unaffected de- 
votion very charming : 

* How shall the marvel of Thy loveliness 

In this unlovely dwelling, Lord, remain? 

Or how shall my untender heart contain 

Thy boundless tenderness? ’ 
Any criticism would have to be somewhat subtly worded to 
touch the mark; one is left with a vague feeling of dissatis- 
faction. Perhaps it is the lack of fire and depth that causes 
the poems to leave the emotions untouched—it is all so smooth 
and placid. Logically, one should be grateful for this ease 
after experiencing the morbid restlessness, the eternal fidgets 
of the Moderns—but we are not grateful, and why? It is 
difficult to say, except that it is certain the authentic pang, 
felt by the writer and transmitted to the reader, is absent. . . - 
One reads, one is mildly pleased, one forgets. V.M.D. 
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GuIDE To THE Hoty Lanp. By Father Barnabas Meistermann. 
Translated from the New, Revised and Re-arranged 
French edition. With 150 maps and plans. (London: 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., 10/6). 


The present edition of this Guide is as discreditable as the 
former. We find, in the first place, the same crass ignorance 
in matters of archeology. In the face of all the evidence, for 
instance, the author still persists in placing the Jebusite fortress 
and the City of David on the hill to the south-west of Jeru- 
salem, a view which becomes especially ludicrous in the light 
of the excavations at present being carried out by Professor 
Macalister. There is the same flouting of the evidence on many 
other essential points of the archeology of the Holy City. 
Secondly, Father Meistermann makes again his unjust insinu- 
ations in regard to those who, though they have the merit of 
having made themselves acquainted with the evidence, have 
nevertheless the temerity to differ from him. It is his opinion, 
for example, that the ‘Rachel’s Tomb’ near Bethlehem is 
really the ‘ sepulchre of Jacob’s gracious spouse which has been 
an object of veneration during the last 3,800 years to the 
Israelites, as also to Christians and Mussulmans.’ He is not 
alone in this opinion, but he is alone we hope in supporting it 
against its opponents by the silly and dishonest trick that fol- 
lows: ‘Scholars who are more or less rationalist do not admit 
that the Ephrata of Genesis is Bethlehem of Juda, and, in 
consequence, deny the authenticity of Rachel’s tomb near that 
town. Modern rationalism does not recognise the providence 
of God...’ (p. 301). We can only say of this translation 
what the Revue Biblique (October, 1923, p. 637) said of the 
French edition: ‘On regrettera que la Custodie de Terre Sainte 
n’ait rien de mieux A offrir 4 ses clients que les racontars 
séniles et les insinuations perfides que chacun pourra retrouver, 
etc.’ The publishers have done their part well, and the price 
asked is not high in these days for a well printed volume of 
nearly 800 pages with 150 maps and plans. But it is labour 
lost. The pilgrim in need of a Guide to Palestine will be well 
advised to choose either that of the Assumptionist Fathers, if 
he can read French, or the English Baedeker. 

L.W. 


O.p Curistmas Carors. Part I. Edited by Sir Richard 
Terry, Mus.D., F.R.C.O. (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, 3/-.) 

Among the joys which the twelve days of Christmas bring 
to the musician in London must be reckoned the hearing of 
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the carols sung at Westminster Cathedral on the afternoons 
from Christmas to Epiphany. Many people who have enjoyed 
these beautiful performances by Sir Richard Terry’s choir will 
be glad to possess this first instalment of the carols which, as 
the Editor tells us in his preface, have proved to be the most 
popular. 

The present volume includes twenty-eight carols with Eng- 
lish words and eight with Latin. The words and melodies of 
the latter are taken in every case from Piae Cantiones. Those 
of the former come from a great variety of sources. Many 
are old English carols with their traditional melodies. There 
are also translations from the Latin and carols by Blessed 
Robert Southwell and others. Sir Richard Terry has set these 
last to old carol melodies of various countries, all of which are 
admirably adapted to the words, with the possible exception of 
the lovely Irish melody, ‘The Foggy Dew,’ which seems 
almost too plaintive for the restrained but real joy of Blessed 
Robert Southwell’s ‘ New Prince, New Pomp.’ 

The melodies, with few exceptions, have been harmonised 
by the Editor, and the mere statement of that fact will be 
sufficient recommendation for any musician. It forms the ex- 
cuse, if any should be thought necessary, for the inclusion in 
the volume of such universally known favourites as ‘ The First 
Nowell,’ ‘Good King Wenceslas,’ etc. Sir Richard Terry tells 
us that he has found by experience that harmonies where the 
parts move freely are more easily learnt by ear than those in 
plain chords, and he has borne in mind the needs of choirs 
where the parts have to be so learnt. Many choir-masters must 
be grateful to him for having produced these settings, which 
are simple enough to be sung by a country choir as well as 
being of an artistic merit that fits them for performance by 
the accomplished body of singers that he directs at the 
Cathedral. 

B.S. 


THe Lire oF MotTHer Criare Fey, Foundress of the Congre- 
gation of the Poor Child Jesus, 1815—1894. A free 
translation from the German of the Rev. Ignaz Watterott, 
O.M.I. By a Member of the Congregation. With a 
Preface by the most Rev. John McIntyre, Archbishop of 
Birmingham. (London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 
Ltd., 6/- net.) 


The translator has here given an interesting and edifying 
account of the life and work of Marie Louise Clare Fey whose 
cause, we are told, is approaching Beatification. It is the un- 
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assuming story of a young girl’s devoted work among the 
poor children of her native Aix-la-Chapelle, a work which, 
under the blessing of Divine Previdence, evolved into the reli- 
gious Congregation she was destined to found and for over 
fifty years to rule. Begun so humbly, the activity of the 
Congregation to-day extends over no less than eight countries, 
and nearly two thousand Sisters are engaged in practically 
every possible branch of education—all this after the work had 
been well nigh ruined by the Kulturkampf. 

Mother Clare’s ideas on the education of poor children (to 
whose care the Congregation was originally restricted) were 
remarkably sensible and practical, and equally so were her 
methods of governing and guiding her religious sisters, while 
her spiritual insight and broad-mindedness were above the 
ordinary—a typical instance being her instructions that a par- 
ticularly naughty child should be allowed to make her first 
Holy Communion even before the age usual in those days. 

She was a most lovable and attractive personality, endowed 
with an intense power of sympathy which made her saintly 
influence felt and appreciated beyond the limits of her own 
sphere. 

The beatification of Mother Clare is indeed to be hoped for; 
not the least reason being that it would draw attention to the 
simplicity of the way by which her great and childlike soul 
went to God. 

More careful correction of the proof-sheets might have spared 
the reader the infliction of many unnecessary italics, many 
equally unnecessary adjectives and some awkward renderings 
of German idioms. Surely also it is a misprint (on page 244) 
to say that ‘ Sister Teresa goes through the house like a sun- 


dial’! 
M.D. 


HicHways aNp By-Ways IN THE SPIRITUAL LiFe. By Janet 
Erskine Stuart. With a Preface by His Eminence Car- 
dinal Bourne, Archbishop of Westminster. Edited by M. 
Monahan. (Longmans, Green & Co., 6/- net.) 


The wish, surely awakened in everyone who has read the 
fascinating biography of Mother Stuart, to know more of so 
great and lovable a personality, is happily answered in this 
collection of papers which she wrote for the recreation and 
sriritual profit of her nuns. Essays, nursery tales turned into 
morality plays, the spiritual life described in terms of a fox 
hunt, a discussion on the art of life between seven spirits of 
the past, including Marcus Aurelius and Wordsworth, and pre- 
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sided over by Cardinal Newman—such are some of the con- 
tents, wherein the deep waters of spiritual understanding have 
a surface sparkle of rare wit as perfectly discriminating as it 
is original. 

Mother Stuart might have won literary fame had not life 
itself been the subject of her genius, which was too manifold 
and universal to allow of specialising. We need not look here 
for the exquisiteness of Mrs. Meynell’s prose, nor the mental 
travail in which Pater brought his thoughts to perfect birth. 
These papers seem written, not indeed with haste, but with a 
swiftness like the free, intuitive flight of the unsolicitous bird. 
Few indeeu have minds so perfectly ordered as to find room in 
a life so full as Mother Stuart’s for such spacious thoughts of 
leisured beauty, and time also to express them with such 


charm. 
M.B. 


THe CaTHoLic Directory, 1924. (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne. 2/6.) 

THe CaTHoLtic WHo’s Wuo anp YEAR Boox. (Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne. 5/-.) 


These books cannot exactly be reviewed in the usual way. 
They do not contain opinions or views: they are sober records 
of facts, and the reviewer or reader who is disposed to point 
out errors or omissions may do so to their respective editors 
and have the uncommon joy of seeing the corrections made in 
next year’s issue. 

The Catholic Directory is an excellent and exhaustive com- 
pilation of facts and statistics relating to the active life of the 
Church in England, indispensable to anyone interested in the 
life and progress of the Church in our land to-day. The 
Catholic Who’s Who, a collection of Catholic ‘ Notabilities,’ 
has, this year, a breezy preface by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, re- 
freshingly out of keeping with its usual solemnity and respecta- 
bility. The Catholic Who’s Who is perhaps not indispensable 
except to the begging-letter writer. The begging-letter is the 
tax one must pay for the privilege of being a notability. 
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